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* Away with melancholy, 
Why should we be melancholy, whose business "tis 
to die?’ OLD Sone. 


Away with melancholy, it relaxes the 
nerves, saps purpose, beclouds the mind, 
and fosters selfishness. What if we have 
griefs, even total disappointment, we are 
not alone in the universe, we can yet 
think and do for others ; Gop never gave 
us the wonderful machinery of our being, 
with its great motive-power, to be ever 
grinding for ourselves. Away with mel- 
ancholy ; overcome the evil with good; 
fill your mind with pleasant images, 
‘A thing of beauty is a joy forever ;’ let 
in thoughts that flow and ripple, not 
such as stamp or gallop, ‘ printing their 
hoofs in the receiving’ brain. Enjoy 
yourself to-day, and you will add to 
the happiness of all your after-life; our 
life is not a stream gliding under the 
light that here and there gleams on it. 
No; no ray shot from between clouds of 
an overcast sky, no stray moonbeam, 
no distant-star glimmer, but is borne 
along till it is—not lost—but drowned 
in the light that never shone on earthly 
waters. 

Open your heart to enjoyment; the 
leaves of the Australian trees can but 
turn out their edges, lest they should 
absorb all the moisture of the atmos- 
phere. We need not thus fear to un- 
fold our souls ; our atmosphere is satu- 
rated with joy; a great ocean of bliss 
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washes our island-shores, and its waters 
are wafted on every breeze. 

We are as a people too avaricious to 
take time for enjoyment. It is with us 
too much work to too little pleasure ; 
ours are the opposite of Falstaff’s ra- 
tions —an intolerable deal of bread to 
one halfpenny-worth of sack. 

Have you heavy griefs ; sometimes for- 
get them; resolve to enjoy the present 
time; push back all care, anxiety, all 
remorse, as the waters of the sea were 
pushed back for the, Israelites to pass 
over; you will not wade in them this 
day, or, it may be, but this hour or half- 
hour, though, the next, they may in a 
flood rush over you. How delightful 
are such moments, though we are con- 
tinually sprinkled with the spray of the 
forcibly parted waters. 

I never waste sympathy on the mel- 
ancholy man, who constantly cherishes 
the sparks of his discontent, lest they 
should die out, selfishly beclouding the 
atmosphere of those around him. He 
has no genuine sorrow, no heart-consum- 
ing grief; the brisk fire emits but little 
smoke. There is a lack of sincerity, 
of heartiness, about all these fumers; 
whether it be ‘the lover, sighing like 
furnace, with'a woful ballad to his 
mistress’ eyebrow;’ the Pharisee ever 
groaning over his own unworthiness, 
yet inwardly thanking Gop’ ‘that he 
is not as other men;’ or the ‘ patriot,’ 
loudly lamenting the distracted state of 
his country, in secret anguish because 
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he has failed to procure a ‘shoddy con- 
tract.’ I have n’t much respect for, or 
faith in, the melancholy that finds vent 
in sighs, woful ballads, groans, and la- 
mentations that are meant for the world’s 
ear. Byron says: 


‘ Mute the camel labors with the heaviest load, 
And the wolf dies in silence.’ 


Yet Pollok truly says of him: ‘His 
groanings filled the land his numbers 
filled.’ He groaned in numbers, ‘for 
the numbers came,’ but I suspect that, 
had he been limited to plain prose, he 
would not have groaned audibly ; and 
many an echo had been lost from col- 
lege halls. As for this groaning in num- 
bers, I do n’t believe in it; pain is silent, 
or finds ‘no language but a cry,’ 


‘The bird forlorn, 
That singeth with her breast against a thorn,’ 


is but a myth, only shrill screams can 
come from the agony-pierced breast. 
There is no poet’s lyre whose strings 
would not snap asunder under the 
agony-nerved hand. Yet there 
are woes that may be sung; and all, 
after they have become remembrances, 
may be set to music —and we would not 
lose one note of those sad, sweet strains, 
or of those grand ‘ organ peals,’ whose 


‘ Echoes roll from soul to soul 
And grow forever and forever.’ 


But we have had too much of selfish 
Byronism; we should not so concen- 
trate our attention on ourselves, that 
we would lament the breaking of a cog 
in our machinery, as if it were the snap- 
ping of the main-spring of the universe. 

‘Why should we be melancholy, 
whose business ’tis to die?’ We will 
pluck the flowers, and drink of the 
brooks, and rest under the spreading 
oaks by the wayside, in spring-time 
and summer. In autumn we will step 
aside to gather the golden pippins; we 
will not whimper at the dust and stones, 
though we must trudge along on foot, 
while others go mounted. There is rest 
at home. And ‘when wintry winds 
begin to blow,’ and the night air grows 
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chill, we will think of the light and 
warmth of our father’s house. 

Let us not go fasting and sighing, we 
will ‘eat, drink, and be merry,’ not only 
if ‘to-morrow we die,’ but though we 
die to-day, and because we must die, 
for, with all our bravery, with all our 
cheerfulness, the highway of life is a 
weary road to travel. Well was ‘the 

niard, with which the knights di: 
patched their « nemies, called the dagger 
of mercy.’ Why should we be melan- 
choly, whose privilege ’t is to die? 

As for the ills of life, let us remedy 
those we can —not spend our breath 
whining over them. For those that we 
cannot remedy, we have the Moham- 
medan formula: 

‘Allah akbar—Gon is great; Islam— 
we must submit to Gon.’ 


Little Things. 


‘The impious Nimrod, enraged at the 
destruction of his gods’ by Abraham, 
‘sought to slay him, and waged war 
against him.’ Gop, in order to punish 
Nimrod, ‘sent a gnat, which vexed him 
night and day, so that he built himself 
a room of glass in his palace, that he 
might dwell therein and shut out the in- 
sect, But the gnat entered also, and 
passed by his ear into his brain, upon 
which it fed and increased in size day by 
day, so that the servants of Nimrod beat 
his head with a hammer continually that 
he might have some ease from his pain ; 
but he died after suffering these torments 
for four hundred years.’ 


‘Tr is the little rift within the lute 
That by and by will make the music mute, 
And ever widening slowly silence all. 


‘The little rift within the lover’s lute, 
Or little, pitted speck in garnered fruit, 
That, rotting inward, slowly moulders all.’ 


How many, like poor Nimrod, are con- 
stantly annoyed by agnat. We know 
when a great shark-like grief, that has 
perhaps been lying in wait for a man, 
or following in his wake, seizes him as 
its prey. We know when one more is 
incidentally crushed beneath the wheels 
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of Fate, as the blind and deaf victim is 
mangled by the merciless engine, that 
with swift but measured tread, so like 
the strides of Fate, passes on. But the 
gnat that is ever with the man, that 
hums him to sleep at night, and stings 
him awake in the morning, that nothing 
that would not exclude the life-sustain- 
ine air can shut out, that the swiftness 
of no ral , } 
who sees it or knows its vexatious 
stings? Gop never sent it; therefore 
he may rid himself of it. Alas! too 
many attempt to do so by wallowing 
in the mire of intemperance. He should 
rid himself of it before it enters his brain, 
and feeds itself intoan insanity that death 
alone can dispossess of its royal banquet- 
room. He should call to his aid religion 
or philosophy, whatever is his surest 
help to crush, drive away, or extract the 
sting of the gnat, 


‘Tuat settles beaten back, and beaten back 
Settles, till one could yield for weariness.’ 


Why, a great grief even is often a bene- 
fit to a man, it drives away the little an- 
noying trouble; somewhat, you may 
think, as Paddy drove the fly from the 
man’s nose — with a club. 

But, man, if you have annoyances, 
vexations, what do you think of your 
sister? Yours are but as one gnat — 
hers are as a swarm of mosquitoes. But 
‘the women, Gop bless them!’ many of 
them know how to extract the stings. 

The vegetation, trampled down by the 
elephant, will spring up again; the in- 
sect stings the plant at the root, and it 
wither and dies beyond the help of Na- 
ture’s sunshine and rain. The pulsa- 
tions of the warm heart of Mother Earth, 
that send the life-blood into the veins of 
her poor crushed ones, are but idle beat- 
ings for these. 

Our first parents did not leave Eden 
to be devoured by wild beasts, or strick- 
en by lightning; Heaven’s wrath did not 
meet them in some fearful form. No; 
the ground was cursed to bring forth 
briers and thorns, so that they could 
not pluck a rose even without being 


pierced. These little cares, little sor- 
rows, little remorses — were it not for 
them, earth would be an Eden to more 
than half the human race. . . . The 
peace of but few souls is destroyed by a 
whale-like grief or leviathan sin. It is 
too often but a mollusk care or coraline 
imaginary sin, that snatching the hap- 
piness that the soul holds in solution, 


ever increa st till j 


like the ‘troubled sea that cannot rest, 
whose waters cast up mire and dirt.’ 
Happy the soul, and rare as happy, that 
has no such sediment ! 

Speak respectfully of little things ; 
you know not how they may influence 
your destiny. The moon looks 
on earth, and not only the ocean surges 
tewards her, but the great molten heart, 
beating against the rocky breast that in- 
closes it, ever throbs towards her; yet 
she is but the little satellite that seems 
to circle around earth, but as the moth 
around the candle. Young man, is there 
no sweet, pale face towards which your 
whole being surges? 

Little things, despise them not— 


‘Ir is the /ittle rift within the lute 
That by and by will make the music mute, 
And, ever widening, slowly silence ali.’ 


Is your heart that lute? The time was 
when Friendship awakened its soft, sweet 
tones; when its strings thrilled to the 
touch of Love, and the music surged in 
great passion-waves; when Hope and 
Joy swept them, and the soul itself was 
one ‘ exulting swell’ of harmony; when 
they vibrated from the rude snatches of 
Sorrow, or her hand slowly, heavily 
pressed out the long, long wail, or 
gently the dirge, the requiem—Agony, 
Misery, Sadness; but — Music. Now 
‘the little rift’ — made, perhaps, by 
avarice, or some other selfishness—has 
widened till the music has become mute. 
Oh! this silence! better the low mur- 
muring waves of Sadness, better even 
the wild surges of Misery. You have 
lost the chances that the future held for 
you, the chances of beautiful, even sub- 
lime, heart-music. The Israelites, amid 
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Egyptian darkness, had light in their 
dwellings; you, amid all the harsh dis- 
cords of life, might have had music in 
yourself. Alas! for the ‘little rift.’ 
The little sin, do not neglect it— 


‘Ir is the little, pitted speck in garnered fruit, 
That, rotting inward, slowly moulders all.’ 


The little sin, do you know the regret, 
finally remorse, its reverberation? The 
echo of a pistol, fired on one of the lakes 
in the Bavarian Highlands, is, at first, 
but a low mutter, then ‘it gathers along 
the cliffs like a gradual roll of thunder, 
increasing in volume till it breaks over 
the head in a deafening crash, louder 
than the broadside of a ship-of-the-line.’ 


Satan. 


‘OnLy supreme in misery 
. - « « All good to me is lost. 
thou my good.’ 


Evil, be 
MILTON. 
Why on this beautiful day, when the 
‘blue sky, like Gop’s great pity,’ holds 
in its bosom soft, fleecy clouds, like the 
exhalations from a poor earthly heart; 
when the mountains are beautiful, and 
hazy, and shadowy—heaven’s color deep- 
ened with earth’s —like the Christian’s 
horizon, where earth and heaven really 
meet; when the grasshoppers are chirp- 
ing their song of rest, and all is peace; 
why should I dwell on that personation 
of despair, that ‘Gon’s great pity’ bends 
not over, shut in by adamantine rocks of 
evil, of hatred, of obstinacy, from all in- 
fluence of the sweet heavens, exhaling 
only blighting curses in his tremendous 
unrest, shaking and destroying earth’s 
most pleasant places, or flooding them 
with his own hot misery? No hope, no 
peace, no songs of rest for that utterly 
miserable one. Is he not the centre, the 
ever-raging nucleus of this earth of ours ? 
Can you not pity him, though he must 
ever bear the name Lnemy—the name 
which he received at his terrible baptism 
by immersion in the floods of eternal 
woe. Whatever, to the shining ones, 
may have been the signification of that 
angelic name, now never pronounced in 
heaven—to us, had he not first fallen, it 
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would have been Friend. But now the 
utter misery of that being, who must, in 
his never-ending unquiet, in his awful 
writhings, produce ruin, and only ruin. 
I can pity him. He who has heard the 
strains of the angels must dwell amid 
eternal discords, he whose eye has been 
familiar with the beauty of heaven must 
forever mingle with terrible shapes. Was 
he not pitied by his great biographer, 
Milton—Milton, whose mind was a cam- 
era-obscura, a darkened chamber, on the 
wall of which was pencilled, by a ray of 
heaven’s own light, all celestial beauty ; 
while a gleam shot from hell, threw there 
hell’s horrid imagery. He more than 
pitied him—his Satan was subjective. 

It seems that Gop Hmsetr could pity 
that soul that, like the ocean, forever 
holds in its depths untold treasures that 
enrich it not. 

It was a strange fancy of the Dark 
Ages—the incarnation of the Devil asa 
‘mild, ruminant, graminiverous elf,’ that 
‘cannot devour’ us, unless we are liter- 
ally—as the Scriptures say all flesh is— 
grass. How grandly Milton’s Satan looms 
up by the side of this grotesque clumsi- 
ness. 

How many good people avoid mention- 
ing the common name of this individual, as 
though it were blasphemous to say devil. 
One would think that, like the Yezi- 
dis, they are devil-worshippers. I shall 
call him devil; what cares he, the chef 
@euvre of the Atmicuty, the ‘star of 
the morning,’ that dared stand alone un- 
awed, almost in the Presence unveiled, 
while the others ‘hid their diminished 
heads ;’ what cares he by what name 
human pigmies may curse him? Yes, I 
shall call him devil, though he may be 
leering over my shoulder as I write. He 
can probably even read my writing ; he 
has had a hand in penning most para- 
graphs, articles, books, rolls, parchments, 
in engraving most inscriptions, (even some 
on tomb-stones,) since the art of writing 
by pictures, by hieroglyphs, or by let- 
ters, was known; he has now all over the 
writing world busy ‘writing mediums;’ 
various are his styles to suit his readers, 
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an odor of brimstone for coarse, an 
‘odor of sanctity’ for refined olfactories. 
Should he now make a ‘medium’ of me, 
and, with my hand and pen, write his 
own life, beginning far back before he 
lost his place among the ‘stars of the 
morning,’ what a record would it be; as 
beautiful and grand as heaven, as gloomy 
and bitter as hell. What are our petty 
joys and miseries to his, in their sublime 
heights and depths ? 

He may be near me invisible, he has 
doffed his cowhide, (perhaps bequeathed 
it to some tyrannical father or school- 
master.) I could not have heard the 
clatter of his hoofs on the stairs — they 
were long since shed—they may have 
been handed down by some New-Eng- 
land witch as heir-looms to her great 
great granddaughter, and new, shod 
with felt, may be hidden beneath cri- 
noline and balmoral. I could almost 
swear that, the other day, I saw the 
tips of one peep from under Mrs. ’s 
skirts; but it was so quickly withdrawn, 
like a turtle’s head, that I am not, after 
all, quite positive that it was there. If 
I should ever be called upon to give tes- 
timony in regard to it in a court of jus- 
tice, say, for instance, in a divorce case, 
I shall look into those heavenly blue 
eyes, and remember only angels that 
never wore the disgusting livery. 

Why do I furtively glance over my 
shoulder; what if he is here, my room 
is not such an Eden that he need throw 
into it the seeds of his own misery. 
Come, old fel—, I beg your pardon, I 
meant to say, ‘Gentleman of the old 
school,’ look around, you see my furni- 
ture is of the plainest sort, on an ink- 
stained table, a writing-desk containing 
a few trifling scribblings that could n’t 
harm you, by its side a few books—you 
who have dipped so deep in lore cannot 
begrudge me them—a volume of Shak- 
speare, which even you might read with 
interest, your own celebrated biography 
by John Milton, a few novels, and so on, 
all indicating the unrest of a soul vainly 
endeavoring to escape the present and 
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the real — ‘walking through dry places, 
seeking rest and finding none,’ did you 
say? Isee you retain your old knack at 
quoting Scripture. That volume of the 
Rev. *s sermons on the dusty cover 
of which you have left your sign-manu- 
al, probably would be dry to you. What 
a gleam of pleasure lights up your fine 
face as you glance over the colums of 
that New-York daily ; you, perhaps, 
recognize some of your innumerable pro- 
geny. I am glad to see such a mani- 
festation of parental affection. Look 
further, you will see a wash-stand; you 
know, you never particularly objected 
to a clean outside. I am, indeed, anx- 
ious to conciliate you: turn your eyes 
from the bed where I have so often slept 
‘full of rest from head to foot.’ You 
frown so, I fear you didn’t rest well last 
night; and that sigh, perhaps you can- 
not breathe freely in our atmosphere; 
yonder hangs a match-safe, light a 
bunch of the matches, they may im- 
prove the air. Yes, they are called 
lucifer-matches! You are thinking of 
another kind. Is it possible that your 
commanding intellect can stoop to a 
pun, and a borrowed one at that? Turn 
towards the bureau, there stands a cam- 
phoft-bottle. Ah! now you grin, it is 
merrily suggestive of toothache; (have 
you an affection of the facial nerves that 
you can’t smile ?) how the grin broadens 
as your eye rests on the looking-glass, 
you probably think ¢ha¢ can yield me 
no very comforting reflections. Sir, you 
are getting obtrusive; like many other 
‘gentlemen of the old school,’ you are 
rather tedious. Bon jour, Monsieur, I 
will not say @ diew —our blessing is a 
devil’s curse — this, alas! is the misery 
of miseries — there is no Gop to whom 
you would be commended. What! not 
going yet? I hate to be uncivil — but 
avaunt! Get thee hence!! Skedad- 
dle!!! I beg your pardon, you need 





not extend your hand, for though no 
hoof — on the contrary, a soft, velvety 
paw —I fear the claws, for, after all 
your fine names, you are still the ‘Old 
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Scratch.’ Ah! you are going, you hear 
y £ oY y 

your gong, the cannon, and hasten toa 

feast of carnage. 


Che First and the Last—Trailing Arbu- 
tus—Lobelia or Cardinal fFlotoer. 

Texts taken from no inspired or unin- 
spired human writer, translated from no 
‘original tongue’ — Gon’s utterances in 
His own language, which, in its beautiful 
simplicity, may be understood by youand 
me without an interpreter; yet, in the 
sublime depths of the thoughts express- 
ed, unfathomable by an archangel. 

It is as emblems, or from their asso- 
ciations, that I have chosen these beau- 
tiful flowers as texts. First and Last? 
they are among the results of ages of 
formations and transformations. Let us 
trace these from the ‘shoreless sea,’ 
whose ceaseless murmur was _ heard 
alone by those who broke in with a 
chorus of joyful shouts, down through 
the upheaving of the first Ararat, on 
which there was no ark to rest. Think 
of the long, nightmare sleep of earth, 
her agony, her throes under the incubus 
of waters; think of the seaming, grind- 
ing attrition of glaciers, the centuries of 
life, death, before she could bear on her 
bosom the sweet, delicate Arbutus, and 
the rich, passionate Lobelia. 

The Arbutus —whence did she draw 
her fragrance and delicate hue? From 
the rich, dark mould of mingled oak and 
pine leaves, and all the refuse of the 
forest; from the breath of Spring that 
lies shivering with still half-stiffened 
blood, the drapery of her mother Win- 
ter flung off, and yet with but little cov- 
ering of her own. I cannot tell whether 
from the dusky earth, to which she so 
trustingly clings; from the chill air, 
which she so bravely inhales, she has 
drawn her perfume and color, or if she 
reflects the delicate tint of the cheek, 
and inhales the perfumed breath of 
some over-bending angel, her own spe- 
cial attendant. I know the Arbutus is 
associated in my mind with those jirst 
years, when such angels might have 
walked the earth, and thus might their 
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breath and color have been exhaled and 
reflected. Now that perfume is to me 
but a sigh from those glad spring days, 
when, in my first rambles in the woods, 
with my first friends, I tore it from the 
earth, with its rich mould clinging to it. 
First friends, did I say—can I forget the 
friend first of all, and dearest of all, 
so early taken from me, that yearning 
thoughts and a mound in the grave-yard 
are all that is left to me of that dear one. 
But from the rich mould of a mother’s 
grave blossoms sweet remembrance — 
perhaps an angel has breathed into it 
its perfume—sweet it is as the Arbutus, 
but no frail spring flower. 

The jirst —the first youthful friend- 
ship terminated only when the friend 
had passed through the river beyond the 
mist. How now, as I recall it, even the 
most mirthful smile that flitted over that 
dear face has a depth, an earnestness, 
that belongs to all spiritual things —it 
seems as if immortality had crystallized 
it almost into sadness. The first love, 
pervading the being, making the whole 
soul tremulous. The first great suc- 
cess, before the vanishing of the morn- 
ing dew, that every young heart con- 
denses for itself from the surrounding 
atmosphere. No wonder poets have 
ever dwelt on the spring-time of life, 
the morning when every thing was first. 

But— 

‘Tue last! the last! the last! 
Oh! by that little word 
How many thoughts are stirred! 
That sister of the past!’ 

Nature does her last as if she would 
leave a glowing impression, as if she 
had been but rehearsing for the final 
performance ; she would be encored. 
She is beautiful and strong in her morn- 
ings and noons; but she is glorious in 
her sunsets; she is sweet and lovely in 
her springs and summers, but she is 
gorgeous in her autumns. Like a good 
general she has a corps de reserve for the 
final struggle; you go to bed on a chilly 
night in October, feeling that Winter, 
the conqueror, is advancing, and that it 
is almost over with her; you awake the 
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next morning, and lo! she has, in de- 
fiance, flung out all her banners. Alas! 
that these glorious ensigns should trail 
the ground, torn to shreds, with only the 
flag-staffs left. 

She is brave, Queen Nature, her last 
heart-beats are her strongest. The 
Anemone, pale as if the first feeble 
pulsations of that heart sent snow into 
her veins —the faintly-flushed Arbu- 
tus —the delicate spring-beauty, before 
the pulses have fairly begun to play— 
then the even, regular beatings that give 
the steady color to the Rose—then those 
last throbs that send the rich blood into 
the Cardinal flower. There is something 
sadly magnificent in this richness of Na- 
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ture’s last efforts, like the last flickering 
of a flame, the collecting in one passion 
pulsation of the slowly ebbing strength 
of the heart, the seeming reluctance to 
show weakness, decay. Why, even bleak 
November feels a Summer in her blood as 
she weds Winter, covering her face with 
a bridal-veil of haze. 

Queen Nature, we will imitate thee, 
we will ‘never say die’—life, full life, to 
the last. If go down we must, it shall 
be with our colors flying; our last effort 
shall be our best; our last soul-pulsa- 
tion our fullest, strongest. Night may 
spread the pall over us, but we will lie 
down with our royal robes about us. 


WOMANHOOD’S CROWN. 


BY AGNES LEONARD, (MOLLY MYRTLE.) 


I wear the sound of the distant rain 

Come slow and solemn over the hill, 
And my heart sits down with a cry of pain, 

With a moan and a sob like an Autumn rill, 
When the sweet, bright day begins to wane 

And the night comes on with its dark and chill. 


“O passionate heart! lie still —lie still!’ 
Pale lips, put by your painful quiver ; 
O soul! come out from your dark and chill, 
And forget the woe of your maddening shiver ; 
Oh! fold your hands, content and still, 
And sing like a gladsome river. 


O restless ghosts of the hopes I’ve lost ! 

O gathering gloom of the graves far down ! 
O desolate life, by the tempest tossed ! 

O deep heart-shadows heavy and brown! 
O wretched triumphs of terrible cost ! 

Are ye my womanhood’s crown ? 
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Or all the favored firelights that 
crackle, dart, or gleam, make pleasant 
pictures, dry idle tears, and hush weary 
sighs, this was the brightest, warmest, 
most noisy. The hearth was newly 
swept, the blinds closed, the chairs ar- 
ranged at graceful angles, and a table 
brought forward, from which the shad- 
ed lamp shed mellow glory like that 
Murillo hangs round his baby-heads. 
In the brightness of the halo sat a girl, 
one past the awkward era, yet hard- 
ly dignified ; stateliness and playfulness 
contending for mastery in her face made 
the fair tourney-ground a mystery and a 
charm. It was after supper, but there 
was nothing of that complacent expect- 
ancy in her air which well-dressed 
young ladies with gentlemen friends 
usually wear at this blissful hour. She 
was braiding some garment for a child, 
and following the pattern, she tossed it 
about with impatient haste, her white 
hands slipping in and out like lightning. 

Her head, with all its short, erépé 
locks breaking the light into ripples, 
was erected in a rebellious way; her 
chin advanced in pretty defiance ; her 
eyelids slightly contracted, as though 
she looked at Fate’s relentless face and 
cried: ‘Frown on! you have done your 
worst.’ 

The door opened, admitting a clatter 
of dishes, the voices of servants, the 
turning of keys in locks, the command- 
ing tones of the mistress giving her last 
orders. It closed, and again all was 
peace. A child came forward within 
the radiant semi-circle, and stood with 
back to the blaze, its hands Napoleon- 
ically crossed behind, and the face, with 
all its mosaic work of dirt in fine relief, 
turned upon the worker. Supper seemed 
to have been rather imbibed than eaten ; 
brow, chin, and apron were still doing 
their work. 

The sewer- went on twisting and 
transfixing the gay delaine, as though 
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it had been a heart and the needle a 
dart; the child’s bright eye marking 
every motion, his soft palms still spread 
out to the heat. At last the girl’s long 
lashes swept slowly up in a dreamy 
fashion ; her glance travelled beyond the 
watcher on the rug, and fastened in the 
bed of glowing embers; the needle, no 
longer furious, contemplatively pricked 
her forefinger. As she gazed, a mildew 
seemed creeping over her bloom, the 
mildew of despair. Suddenly her head 
went down on her clasped hands, and 
she moaned, would have groaned, but a 
woman cannot. Yes, plump and rosy, 
dressed like a fashion-plate, with her 
elaborate braiding-work in her lap, she 
clutched her brow and moaned; then 
springing up, she pounced upon the 
small boy with an expression worthy of 
the Maid of Saragossa, and bore him off 
to the regions of chaos without, from 
whence he returned in the course of 
half an hour quite tamed down by an 
application of soap and clean apron. 
With him came his mother, a pale, se- 
rene woman, in a mourning dress. She 
sat down on the other side of the lamp, 
and began knitting, while the child 
stretched at her feet watched the young- 
er lady with fearful eyes. She was not 
silent long; she sighed, leaned back, 
gazed wistfully at a picture on the 
wall—a picture called Summer Shades, 
an embodiment of coolness and repose— 
blue water, lazy cattle, mighty trees; a 
figure extended like a lotus-eater on a 
bed of amaranth. 

‘What a good time that fellow has, 
Henry!’ 

‘Has he ?’ said Henry, still watching 
her face as a dweller under the shadow 
of Vesuvius watches its summit. 

‘Aunt, I am tired.’ 

‘You have sewed too much to-day,’ 
said the aunt sympathetically. 

‘Sewed too much!’ she cried, thrust- 
ing out her arm like a pugilist. ‘I wish 
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I could sew too much. I wish I had my 

bread to earn. I wish I was old, ugly, 
and withered, done with living. I wish 
I was a nun, or a Shaker, or a Quaker!’ 
With which passionate speech she fell 
to braiding more furiously than ever. 
The aunt, without reproof, looked ten- 
derly at the lovely yet dreary face, put 
out her hand and caressed the childish 
curls, 

‘I had a trouble once, India. I was 
not like you; we were poor; father and 
mother were alive. It maddened me to 
sit down by a fireside like this. I 
thought I should die every sunny day. 
I could bear nothing that contrasted 
with the tumult within, that suggested 
thoughts of love and beauty and 
warmth. I felt that I must have work. 
There was no real labor for me to do at 
home, there were so many of us. So I 
went governessing, as you know. I had 
a hard time, but was cured of my folly, 

‘IT have had no trouble,’ said India 
doggedly; ‘i€ is this stupid place I’m 
tired of; this stormless life; these 
empty days; this wasted strength. 
Tam tired of being ‘ somebody’s wife.’ 
I am nobody’s wife,’ and her lip twitch- 
ed as she smiled, 

‘I know it is a weary life to lead,’ 
said the aunt, ‘a weary life and hard to 
bear. A house of your own, plenty of 
money, an aunt to scold both you and 
the servants, hosts of friends and ad- 
mirers.’ 

‘Admirers! I hope I may never 
have another. I reckon them among 
the insect cares of life.’ 

‘Ah! I wish the door-bell would ring 
at this moment. You would prick up 
your ears like a war-horse.’ 

‘Yes,’ India went on, ‘it is not right 
to waste one’s youth in chafing and 
fretting. So much leisure and solitude 
develop the masculine in a woman, fill 
her with ambitious longings, make her 
miserable by encouraging thought and 
reason. Aunt, you know it would do 
me good to go to a new house, to see 
new faces, to have work to do. I feel 
better already.’ 
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‘I believe it would.’ 

‘Remember I do not deceive myself 
by fancying I want to do good. I have 
no desire to do good. I want change, 
employment. I want to leave these 
hateful walks and shades and trees.’ 

‘ Unformed girls display more vanity 
than wisdom in starting out as crusad- 
ers.’ 

‘I shall write to my old teacher in the 
North to-morrow,’ said India, growing 
quite eager. ‘Ihave always fancied the 
life of a governess. I have delighted in 
reading stories with governess heroines. 
I have had my share of the ale and 
cakes of life. Welcome slights, vexa- 
tions, headaches! Why don’t you say 
something, aunt ?’ ‘ 

‘You are twenty, India; discreet 
enough where your heart is not con- 
cerned. I can trust you to walk alone.’ 

‘I do not wonder that you care so 
little to lose me. I am the most silly, 
maundering, selfish creature that ever 
lived.’ 

To this speech the aunt made no re- 
ply. She was taking off the heel of her 
sock — perhaps that was the reason. 

‘But, aunt, I am serious in what I 
say. Tell me what you think.’ 

‘I think it would be nobler to stay 
where you are, to conquer your restless 
spirit, receiving humbly, patiently, what- 
ever Providence sends you. But if you 
lack strength to do this, if you believe a 
new sensation to be the best quietus, if 
you long to see the ‘work of your 
hands,’ find a place in some Western 
State, and teach for six or eight or ten 
months. There can be no harm in it, 
and who knows but in this review of 
your acquirements you may get humili- 
ty enough to make you happy, patience 
enough to keep you peaceful ?’ 

It was now Henry’s bed-time, and his 
mother rose up to take him away. Af- 
ter they had gone, India sat for an hour 
or so, her head sunk upon her hands, a 
becoming wretchedness embodied in her 
attitude. 

The clock struck ten. She started 
up, and began to prepare for going up- 
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stairs to her bed-room. The chairs 
were put back, the table carried to its 
corner, the lamp turned down, the ends 
of brands in the chimney heaped to- 
gether and covered with ashes; then 
she sat down on the rug, with her small, 
worn Breve in her lap, for she was in 
one of those moods when the holding 
of it seemed to do more good than the 
reading ; in fact, it was handling rather 
than study that had tarnished its gilt 
and rusted its morocco. 

A mouse squeaked behind the wain- 
scot, a wind surged through the pines— 
a south wind to her, for her thoughts 
were ‘ way down in Dixie.’ But as she 
dreamed and listened, a new sound 
mingled with the roar—the quick 
stroke of a heel on the paving-stones ; 
it came nearer, was on the step, the 
porch, at the window; there it paused ; 
a sabre clanked, a gentle tap was heard 
on the shutter ; the slats were so turned 
that India’s scared glance encountered 
a pair of gleaming points which instinct 
told her were eyes. Alarmed, but self- 
possessed, she went towards them, open- 
ed the glass door, and said: 

‘Who is there ?’ 

‘It is I, India,’ replied a voice that 
wavered and thrilled like another note 
of the pine-tree harp. 

She immediately undid the other 
fastenings, and stepped out. Her hand 
was caught and pressed repeatedly 
against a frozen moustache, then held 
where a heart should have beat, but 
she felt only a pistol. In vain she 
drew back, the cold hand clasped her 
tightly. The moonlight showed the 
figure plainly — a tall, broad-shouldered 
man, with a blue overcoat thrown on 
his uniform, his hat slouched over his 
eyes. He took this off directly, reveal- 
ing a head of fair hair and a handsome 
face, quite white and wasted. 

‘Speak to me, India!’ he cried sud- 
denly. ‘Don’t leave me standing here 
like a fool.’ 

‘If you do not wish to be a prisoner, 
go away directly. The town is full of 
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Federals. How dared you come here 
in the rebel uniform?’ 

‘There is not much danger, unless 
you play the Spartan maid again, and 
betray me to the stupid Yankees.’ 

‘It was madness and folly.’ 

‘I have come an hundred miles to see 
you. I’ve slept in rain and snow. I've 
had a ball through my arm — yes, that 
arm; put your hand on it; press it 
hard. And now you do not even say, 
come in,’ 

‘No; I want no traitor under my 
loyal roof.’ 

‘ But suppose I tell you I am cold and 
hungry ?’ 

‘Then I should say, go to your friends 
in the town. They will delight to re- 
ceive, warm, feed, caress you.’ 

‘IT could not —I should be discover- 
ed; then I have only an hour to stay ; 
let me see you that long. My men are 
waiting in the woods down yonder 
the woods where you and I played, In- 
dia, when we were children. Playmate, 
a crust of bread from your hand is the 
only food and caress I want.’ 

Without a word she led the way into 
the room, pushed up an easy-chair, and 
pointed him to it. He was entirely ex- 
hausted, for when she rose up from 
mending the fire with some dry wood 
which lay in the corner, he was asleep. 

The blaze leaped up and crackled 
merrily, gleamed on the rigid folds of 
her silk dress, and lit up the Sapphic 
head in her cameo pin. Her hands in- 
voluntarily sought each other, and inter- 
laced. Swept by a perfect ecstacy of 
love and anguish, her breath came in 
sobs; unuttered longings rushed tu- 
multuously together, clamoring for ex- 
pression ; the essence of twenty years 
of life was distilled into that moment ; 
the mild light turned to flame as it 
dropped on the quiet sleeper. She had 
seen him last in the glowing vigor of 
splendid health, proud, restive, ambi- 
tious ; here he sat at her mercy, with 
wasted chest and haggard face, disap- 
pointed, wounded, weary. His lovely 
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hair gleamed against the crimson back 
of the chair; his poor, dirty hand, 
hanging languidly down, was thin and 
blue-veined. With the nice exactness 
of despair she marked even the sleeve- 
buttons she had given him one Christ- 
mas, shining in the tattered wristband ; 
the clumsy boot disguising his elegant 
foot; the singular shape of his sword, 
the novel disposition of his shoulder- 
straps. The woman heart wavered be- 
fore this touching appeal. What was 
Patriotism to her? Perhaps, after all, 
Right was on his side; should it tri- 
umph, he would prove a patriot, not a 
traitor! Could she break her heart and 
his upon an uncertainty? He moved 
uneasily, sighed in his dream; the cape 
of his coat fell over the arm of the chair ; 
upon it was a dark stain that she knew 
to be blood. Shuddering, she moved 
back a step or two, fancying she saw 
him stripping it from the body of some 
dead Northern boy. The shadowy doubt 
was gone, Truth was Truth, Honor was 
Honor ; traitor or patriot, she would not 
be his. 

Taking a candle, she passed into the 
hall, removed her heeled boots, and 
glided with velvet tread up the stairs. 
The keys were in her aunt’s bed-room ; 
to obtain them was the problem. At 
the door she paused and listened. All 
was still, but through the key-hole 
shone a light. She stooped and peeped 
in—it was the fire burning fiercely. 
Cautiously turning the bolt, she ad- 
mitted herself, then stood breathless, 
shivering till her dress rustled. Her 
aunt was sleeping, her pale face looking 
pure and spiritual under the border of 
her night-cap; one smooth hand, with 
the marriage-ring on it, rested outside 
the cover. Little restless Henry was 
near, having contrived by numerous 
revolutions to escape the bondage of 
blanket and quilt. India came up, hur- 
riedly tucked him in, and seized the 
keys which lay on the round stand by 
the bedside, went out as she had come, 
and slipped like a shadow down the 
steps, through the hall, into the dining- 
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room. From the sideboard she took a 
waiter, covered it with a napkin, and 
then opened the safe. It so happened 
that her aunt had entertained some Fed- 
eral officers at dinner a few days before, 
and the shelves were still crowded with 
relics of the feast — uncut pies, slices of 
cake, huge turkey-bones, beef and ham, 
delicious bread, half a bottle of wine, 
and enough oysters in the bottom of a 
can fora meal. Force a woman to pre- 
pare food for her worst enemy, and she 
will do her best to make it dainty and 
inviting. She cannot help it, any more 
than she can help smiling up into his 
face when she presents it. There are 
so few ways in which she can directly 
aid and comfort his lordship, Man, that 
she is inclined to make the most of this 
one. Out of the abundant stores India 
culled here and there a choice morsel, 
using tears and sighs for condiments, 
till the tray was loaded; then taking it 
up, she marched off to the sitting-room. 

He still slept. She moved the table 
to his side, arranged upon it the lamp 
and tray; then paused, for how could 
she wake him to the cruel present? At 
least she would soothe that waking. 
She bent over him; her hurried breath 
stirred his hair; her lips just touched 
his tired eyelids; they sprang open; 
his arm — the wounded one — clasped 
her. 

‘I know what I wish now, India.’ 

‘You wish for supper.’ 

‘I wish that a Yankee musket would 
spring up out of that blaze and shoot 
me right through the heart!’ 

She knelt down directly and began 
toasting a slice of bread on a silver fork. 
His eye dwelt admiringly upon the lines 
of beauty her dress made around her, 
the slim waist, the childish head of 
tangled curls, and he muttered some- 
thing about ‘This cursed war!’ She 
turned one crimson cheek towards him, 
and urged him to begin. He was hun- 
gry, lover that he was; and so, while 
she kept toasting slices of bread, to hide 
her misery, perhaps, he ate and talked. 
‘India, do you remember how, when 
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IT had been hunting all day, I would stop 
here, instead of going home; my rav- 
enous appetite would not let me go past 
your gate, and you would bring me in 
just such suppers as this? How kind 
and bright you were then! But you 
never toasted bread for me before; you 
never came so near to me as you did to- 
night.’ 

‘You were well and strong then, 
Max,’ she said. ‘Now you are tired 
and in danger. I pity you.’ 

‘You loved me then; now you will 
not!’ he exclaimed as passionately as 
it is possible for a man to do with a 
spoonful of oysters on its way to his 
mouth. 

India scraped the scorch from her 
toast, and made no reply. After a 
pause she said: 

‘Have you been sick ?’ 

‘Not very lately. I am not well, 
though. I reckon there is something 
the matter with my lungs.’ 

India gave him one quick, eager 
glance. He caught it, and smiled. 

‘You look pleased, dear. You hope 
it may be so; you wish me done with 
danger and pain, and put away to sleep 
eternally ; you would place me beyond 
the reach of errors and crimes; you 
know there is no happiness for me in 
life without you. Well, I consent to 
go; but you will come to my grave 
occasionally ? ’ 

‘I don’t know. Will it be a traitor’s 
grave ?’ 

‘That will depend upon our success 
or defeat. Any how it will be your 
lover’s grave. You will come. It rests 
me to think of it. I am losing all my 
manliness. I can’t bear cold and wet 
and hunger —I shrink from them like 
agirl. It is good to think of lying five 
feet under ground, a July sun beating 
on the long grass above me, and you 
coming in the twilight to dream beside 
me. You observe I make no provision 
for the spirit; indeed in the army we 
come to doubt the existence of soul.’ 

India was sobbing bitterly. He of- 
fered her no consolation, but went on in 
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a musing way, talking as much to him- 
self as to her. 

‘What was it you said to me the 
morning I told you I had entered the 
Southern army? ‘Had you been un- 
fortunate, I would have clung to you; 
had you been unfaithful, I would have 
forgiven you; but false to your coun- 
try, a traitor to our cause, I tear you 
from my heart though I should die in 
the effort.’ It was an heroic speech, but 
somehow [I fancied your nature required 
a more stimulating diet than sublimity.’ 

‘It finds it in a sense of duty.’ 

‘Sense of duty!’ he repeated. ‘Hear 
this girl, all force and fire and wilful- 
ness, speak of duty! Take these things 
away, India; I want to talk to you.’ 

She obeyed, gathering as she moved 
fresh courage to resist his arguments. 

‘Do I seem strange and frantic ?’ 

‘Yes, you do. I am confused. I 
hardly know what to say. It is like 
conversing with a spirit.’ 

‘A disembodied spirit!’ he said, 
glancing towards the emptied tray. 
‘Go on; I could sit here and listen 
forever to your sweet, faltering phrases.’ 

‘I have nothing to say; regret and 
wonder make me dumb.’ 

‘Regret and wonder! Do you regret 
that Iam here? Do you wonder where 
my pride has gone to? O India! I am 
miserably weak! How ill-health alters 
a fellow! To-night I care for glory, 
country, and all that sort of thing, 
about as much as I do for a top and 
marbles ; and how crazy I used to be 
with enthusiasm !’ 

‘Listen!’ said India, raising her 
head. 

‘The wind.’ 

‘No,’ she said, running hastily to the 
window and looking out. ‘Fly, Max! 
fly! The soldiers, ever so many of 
them, are coming down the walk!’ 

She caught his hands frantically, but 
he lay back in his chair, smiling like a 
child in her face. 

‘Max, are you mad? Be quick — 
out at the back-door! They are coming!’ 

‘No, I’ll just lie still now, and resist 
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when they come; then they will kill 
me, and perhaps you will be sorry.’ 

*‘O Max! if you love me!’ 

He started up, snatched his hat, and 
drew his pistol. 

‘Good-by ! good-by !’ she said, press- 
ing him towards the door. 

‘India, will you marry me?’ 

‘No, I will not. Quick! I hear their 
steps!’ 

No need to force him now. With a 
look of anguish and reproach he darted 
out. 

‘Gop bless you, Max!’ she called 
after him. 

It was no time for thought; there 
stood the waiter. She thrust it behind 
the what-not, seized a book, and was 
running to take the chair by the lamp, 
when her foot caught against something 
on the carpet. It was his blue over- 
coat, dropped as he fled. With trem- 
bling hand she tucked it behind some 
other article of furniture, and had just 
gained her seat when steps came on the 
porch. They stole cautiously to the 
window. Her eyes were shaded by her 
hand, her book open; she felt that some 
one was looking at her through the 
slats. The bell tinkled softly, as though 
pulled by a hesitating hand. Calm, 
brave, holding her lamp with a steady 
grasp, she went out. 

‘What is wanted?’ 

* Admittance.’ 

She opened wide the great door, 
bowed with dignity, and motioned the 
young officer who stood first to enter. 
He was an acquaintance, and had often 
before, at more seasonable hours, crossed 
her threshold. 

‘I beg your pardon, Miss Raynal, but 
have you company ?’ 

‘No; will you walk in?’ 

Nothing could have been more inno- 
cent in appearance than that parlor, a 
pleasant fire burning on the hearth, a 
book turned face down on the table. 
The officer glanced hurriedly around, 
and then at India, who confronted him 
with haughtily-lifted head and a look of 
cool contempt. 
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‘ Again I beg your pardon, Miss Ray- 
nal. There has been some strange mis- 
take. Iwas sent here much against my 
will. Good-night,’ and he bowed him- 
self out covered with confusion. 

Next day it was told as a capital joke 
that an indefinite somebody had seen. a 
mysterious figure lurking about Miss 
Raynal’s grounds; that this somebody 
had aroused the suspicions of the com- 
manding officer, who had dispatched an 
inferior officer with a file of soldiers to 
search Miss Raynal’s house; that this 
officer was Miss Raynal’s admirer, and 
when he found her quietly reading, was 
so overcome that he withdrew his forces 
without making his business known. 

Poor India re-fastened the door, and 
thankful that her aunt had not been 
roused, proceeded to remove every trace 
of her lover’s visit. The coat she car- 
ried to her room and locked up in a 
trunk where she kept her most sacred 
treasures. And all that night she lay 
awake and thought of Max riding in the 
cutting wind; of Max sick; of Max 
dying ; of Max trampled under horses’ 
feet, calling feebly for her, and she so 
far away. 

A letter to her old teacher went by 
the next mail, and after an interval of 
painful expectation the answer came; a 
place was found in a family in one of the 
Western States. She was to go imme- 
diately, and the engagement was to ex- 
tend over five months, to be prolonged 
at pleasure. 

She accepted without demur, and be- 
gan her preparations, so mournfully 
earnest, so desperately stern in her 
shopping, cutting, sewing, visiting, that 
it seemed she was going to another 
world. 

All was ready at last. One February 
morning, an hour before daylight, she 
found herself, clothed in a pretty gray 
travelling suit, kissing little Henry as he 
slept, and weeping in her aunt’s arms, 
who would get up to see her off, though 
she knew a headache was the penalty. 

The stage-horn blew, she was hurried 
out and packed in, her trunks strapped 
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on behind, her basket handed up, and 
away she went. 

The seats were broad and easy; she 
felt fresh and neat, grateful for the long, 
lonely day before her. Happy in a dull 
way, she still kept thinking of that coat 
lying at the bottom of her largest trunk, 
under her cwir silk, the very one she 
had worn 3} iw it all 
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stain on the cape, and the two buttons 
torn off. She had nothing else to re- 
mind her of Max; the things he had 
given her, the «things she once had 
treasured up because he had touched or 
played with them, his playful notes, 
even the precious lock of hair had been 
destroyed; though while they moul- 
dered on the hearth her heart was burn- 
ing at the stake. She longed to take a 
new lease of life, to have a fresh start 
in the world ; but that coat! she could 
not burn it, she could not give it away ; 
so like a hateful incubus it went with 
her. 

A few days of staging, boating, and 
railroading, then she found herself wait- 
ing beside her trunks at the last station 
for the carriage which was to come for 
her. Tired and tumbled, but full of cu- 
rious interest, she watched the people 
passing in and out, thinking perhaps 
some of them would be acquaintances 
before long. As she sat thus, looking 
prettily sleepy, a gentleman put his 
head in at the door and glanced around, 
then withdrew it. There were a num- 
ber of ladies scattered about the room 
on sofas and chairs, but she fancied his 
eye dwelt longest on her. Directly, the 
owner of the head walked in and stood 
by the stove, warming his hand. He 
was a tall man, dressed in a black coat, 
with a large cape. India, dreamily ob- 
serving him, marked his smooth, small 
hand, his grand head and colossal shoul- 
ders, wondering how he ever grew to be 
so vast. Stooping carelessly down, he 
read the name on her trunk, then turned 
upon her: 

‘Is this Miss Raynal ?’ 
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‘This is Miss Raynal.’ 

‘Then, Miss Raynal, the carriage is 
ready. I have been waiting for some 
time.’ 

Taking his arm, she was conducted to 
the carriage, asking herself all the way 
if this mighty youth was to be her pu- 
pil. His giant arm put her in, and she 
was cond l I 


lensing her drapery as much as 
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to the driver, bowed, and vanished like 


a phantom knight in the gloom. They 
drove off, through many luminous 
streets, by many houses looming huge 
and dark against the wintry sky, and 
finally stopped before the hugest and 
darkest. A pleasant boy of thirteen 
came to lead her in; they went up a 
flight of steps into a handsome hall, 
traversing which, they reached a sitting- 
room, where, before an open fire, sat the 
head of the household, a widow, very 
pale, serene, and graceful. Several 
children tumbled over each other at her 
feet, and a keen-eyed girl hovered be- 
hind her chair. The lady came forward 
with a sweet, gracious smile, shook 
hands cordially, and said some common- 
places in a charming way, introduced 
the children, and got the whole party 
seated without an awkward interval. 
After a little conversation, she bade 
Helen show Miss Raynal to her room, 
which was on the next story, a pleasant 
chamber looking out on the street. 
Helen stood on the rug with her shrewd 
face turned upon India. She was ugly, 
inquisitive, affectionate, and impressi- 
ble, just as other girls are at that age; 
her eyes seemed unnaturally large, by 
reason of her being always on the look- 
out for mysteries and adventures. She 
watched India with wonder and admira- 
tion, for the last teacher was old and 
sallow, wore her hair in a complication 
of braids, and dressed badly. Indeed, 
all Helen’s preconceived beliefs in regard 
to the genus teacher were overthrown at 
the sight of India’s short locks. While the 
locks were being smoothed, and the col- 
lar adjusted, she had laid the warp of a 
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delicious romance, to be filled up when 
Miss Raynal’s trunks were unpacked, 
her books and photographs laid out. 
Supper was ready in the course of 
half an hour, and India, led in by Helen, 
found the giant of the depot standing at 
the foot of the table. Mrs. Barnard in- 
troduced him as her son, and as he 
bowed, India saw with a thrill that one 
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ine meat was aireaay caryed, 
and he helped them gracefully, but 
Helen stood by him, and cut up his 
portion. India saw several tears drop 
upon the cioth, for Helen always cried 
when a stranger was by to see Taffy’s 
helplessness. They all, from the mother 
to the baby, called him Taffy. That 
struck India strangely, he was such a 
great, grave, awe-inspiring man; and 
that empty sleeve made him a little 
lower than the angels. He had a way 
when he spoke, which was not often, of 
bringing the splendor of his dark eye to 
bear full upon the face of the person ad- 
dressed, like a Drummond light, making 
them feel each time the influence of his 
stern and earnest nature exploring theirs. 
The upward sweep of his long lash had 
in it an eloquence of command sufficient 
to subjtigate the noisiest child at table ; 
and, like a surly Englishman, he had 
but to look towards a dish, and half a 
dozen hands leaped out to pass it. 

India went to bed ina state of gloomy 
dissatisfaction. What chance was there 
for entire absorption in work, for self- 
abnegation, in this luxurious house? 
Why was not Mrs. Barnard haughty 
and tyrannical? Why were the child- 
ren so few in number, and so good and 
teachable in appearance? Why was 
not her room bare and ugly? She had 
left home to escape comforts and ca- 
resses; she had thought by bearing 
bodily crosses to forget the spiritual ; 
but this was a palace of ease and pleas- 
ure. She fell asleep on the hope that 


the school-room would be a dreary place 
of martyrdom, and that Mrs. Barnard 
would try to force on her some pet sys- 
tem of education. 
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But when, after breakfast next morn- 
ing, Mrs. Barnard led the way into the 
study, she found it a spacious apart- 
ment, carpeted, papered, and curtained 
in the neatest style, with pretty desks for 
the children, and a round table for the 
teacher’s books and work; not even a 
gloomy air-tight was there to shade the 
picture, but a glorious coal fire roared in 
| ; ] i O} nin: . 

Mrs. Barnard looped the curtains higher, 

and sat down by one of the desks. The 

children had not yet appeared, and In- 

dia resigned herself to a lecture, though 

her patroness looked any thing but 

strong-minded, in her calico wrapper, 

the firelight dancing on her delicate, 

wasted face and chestnut hair. 

‘How young you are, Miss Raynal, to 
have come so far alone! How could 
your mother give you up?’ 

‘IT have no mother,’ said India with a 
sudden rushing in her veins. ‘I am an 
orphan, living with an aunt. I am older, 
too, than you think — twenty-one next 
birthday.’ 

‘That is not so very old; but you will 
not find me interfering in your depart- 
ment. The children will tell you about 
their studies, and you must exercise 
your own judgment in giving them new 
ones. All I ask of you is to teach them 
what is pure and good and earnest. 
These things are unlearned at school; 
that is why I keep them at home.’ 

‘Indeed I will try,’ said India simply. 
‘When I decided to teach, I resolved to 
devote myself body and soul to my 
charges.’ 

‘Is this your first essay ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mrs. Barnard, ‘I do not 
object to that. I believe in young things, 
young hearts, young resolves,’ and smil- 
ing she went away. 

Somehow India’s thoughts turned to 
a new channel ; ambitious longings after 

goodness, purity, earnestness, took the 
place of restless cravings for change. 
With her hand pressed tightly on her 
eyes, she sat resolving and resolving, 
till the children came in. 
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For a few weeks she was too busy for 
retrospection or realization; but then 
came a time when her dead Past and 
blank Future rose before her, sat by her, 
followed her everywhere. She grew so 
pale and thin that Mrs. Barnard was 
touched. Coming in softly after the 
children were dismissed, she would find 
her sitting motionless, too languid to 
leave her chair. One day she put her 
hand on the pretty head, and said: 

‘My child, you should be at home.’ 

‘Oh! no,’ said India, starting up with 
a blush; ‘I am very well.’ 

‘Then what has happened to change 
you so?’ 

‘Nothing new. 
soon.’ 

‘But can I help you in no way ?’ 

‘Yes; pat my head sometimes,’ she 
said Jaughing. 

‘That is easily done,’ and with a se- 
ries of pats she went away. 

India was right. She rallied after a 
while, was hungry again, took long 
walks with Helen, and saw a good deal 
of company. Occasionally, instead of 
going up-stairs, she appeared in the 
family-room after school, and sat there 
helping Mrs. Barnard to sew, or playing 
with the children. The keys would be 
left with her when the mistress went 
visiting ; and finally she came to be so 
blended with the household that their 
interests were identical, and their plans 
common property. She was more an 
elder sister than a hired agent, more a 
companion than a governess. 

Her letters home became cheer- 
ful; she gave up reading ‘ Love and 
Duty,’ and found herself, one gay April 
morning, scribbling unconsciously on 
the back of her class-book : 


I shall get over it 


‘ Tue errant dreams that failed, 
The promises that fled, 
The roseate hopes that paled, 
The loves that now are dead, 
The treason of the past . 


The one-armed Titan came and went; 
now and then he stumbled in among the 
work-baskets and babies, and made an 
heroic effort to be genial and cheerful ; 
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but the little ones shrank away as if 
they thought a touch might hurt him; 
the mother turned pale; Helen’s eyes 
filled. Would they never learn to smile 
in the presence of that empty sleeve ? 

But India saw nothing shocking in it; 
so he had to turn to her with laugh and 
jest. Accidental meetings on step or 
porch or hall, after-dinner talks, and 
spells of friendly silence in the firelight, 
do more towards making people ac- 
quainted than years of parlor-inter- 
course. Thus they made friends, one 
with the other. 

One evening India sat reading in the 
school-room, while the children were 
shouting in the yard below, and she, 
with her book turned to catch the fee- 
ble light, followed Paul Fane’s fortunes. 
The door opened, and Taffy’s tall form 
darkened the way. 


‘Ah!’ she said; ‘is it you? 
? 


Come 
in. 

‘IT have something to show you,’ he 
said, sitting down beside her. ‘ You 
love all Kentuckians ?’ 

‘No indeed! but the Unionists are in 
the majority.’ 

‘Here’s a letter and a picture from a 
Kentuckian in the rebel army.’ 

India started. It seemed to her the 
breeze, before so balmy, grew damp and 
chill as it sighed in through the win- 
dow. 

‘He was a friend of mine — took my 
arm off at Shiloh, and then took me 
prisoner. He was a noble fellow, and 
one of the handsomest men I ever saw. 
Bright and fierce and fickle is the South, 
but how fascinating!’ He paused and 
sighed. 

‘ Was?’ said India trembling. 

‘Yes, was. He nursed me like a 
brother—no, a sister; some of his 
ways were so woman-like; he was so 
tender and yet so daring. I remember 
how he came into the tent one day, car- 
rying a little blue-flag flower, such as 
you find in marshy places. He said its 
perfume was the essence of ‘breath of 
the woods;’ that it made him think of 
home and his playmates. He had the 
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gift of magnetism in a large degree, 
though it seems he was not lucky, for 
he used to watch with me, and some- 
times, falling asleep by my side, he 
would moan and sigh in his dream. 
The girl who could have mistreated him 
must have been a heartless wretch.’ 

‘You do not know,’ said India hoarse- 
ly; ‘she may have suffered too.’ 

‘Well, I hope so. She is weeping 
now, then.’ 

‘Go on,’ said India faintly. It was 
quite dark by this time; they could not 
see each other’s faces. 

‘Here’s the letter, but you can’t see 
to read it, and a photograph ; a brother 
officer put that in the envelope after he 
was dead. Take them with you. [ 
like to tell you about it. My mother 
could not bear to hear it, she is so sensi- 
tive when she thinks of this hideous 
stump.’ 

He waited for a response, but she was 
still. 

‘He thinks of me, he says, because he 
made me suffer so; he has no other re- 
gret in looking back; he has given his 
all to the Southern cause — he has given 
more than life. Then he goes on to say 
it is hard to die in a dirty tent, to close 
one’s eyes on a strip of canvas instead 
of a dear face; but then he is glad to 
die anywhere, and is grateful that it is a 
wound and not disease that takes him 
off; prays that I may find it easier to 
live and harder to die than he has, and 
will and would give his most precious 
thing to restore my arm to me.’ 

‘Excuse me,’ said India rising; ‘ the 
supper-bell will ring in a moment. I 
must go up-stairs.’ 

As she passed him, her hand dropped 
on his lame shoulder with a gesture of 
acceptance, protection, affection. Puz- 
zled and startled, he caught the hand, 
but, cold and clammy, it slipped from 
his fingers, and she was gone. 

The supper-bell rang, but she did not 
appear. Helen went up to call her, but 
returned directly, saying Miss India did 
not wish any supper. 
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‘What was she doing?’ said Mrs. 
Barnard. 

‘Standing by the window, with an 
open letter in her hand, looking very 
smiling, as though she had good news.’ 

‘Strange!’ said Taffy. ‘ May be she 
was crying, Helen!’ 

‘No indeed; I never saw her look so 
bright and beautiful.’ 

After this they all observed how 
changed she was. Before, she had 
been bright, wilful, sometimes ca- 
pricious; now she was so gentle, so 
patient, her look introverted, her face 
luminous with such an expression of 
mingled resignation and high purpose 
on it, that tired men and women, meet- 
ing it on the street, turned for another 
look. 

Her five months wearing to a close, 
she said she must go home; she would 
not hear of staying longer. The last 
school-day was over; Helen wept in 
some remote corner; Rupert leaned dis- 
consolately over the back gate and whis- 
tled a mournful strain. 

Their teacher remained sitting by one 
of the desks in a musing attitude, her 
chin in the palm of her hand, her eyes 
fixed on vacancy. Taffy’s step was 
heard in the hall; he came in, drew up 
a chair, and sat down. 

‘You will not stay ?’ 

She smiled, and shook her head. 

‘What makes you so sad? Why do 
you wear such a look of unearthly 
beauty ?’ 

‘You are very complimentary, Mr. 
Barnard.’ 

‘I shall come in here very often, sit 
in this chair, and think of you.’ 

‘Will you? How pleasant!’ 

‘ And you — will you remember me?’ 

‘You are too vast to be forgotten.’ 

‘Poor Max! I wish you could have 
given me back my arm!’ 

India turned white. 

‘Do you shrink from deformity ?’ 

‘I shrink from nothing.’ 

‘I should think, with your perfect 
physique, you would. LIused to. I re- 
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joiced in my length and strength. What 
horror seized me when I woke from de- 
lirium, and found my good left arm 
gone |’ 

She, with her chin still propped by 
her hand, was scratching the varnish 
with a broken slate-pencil. 

‘India Raynal, you know I love 
you!’ 

‘Nobody ever told me so.’ 

‘7 would tell you so, had Max sent 
me back my arm.’ 

‘IT am not what you think me.’ 

‘What are you?’ 

‘I began teaching in a freak. 

a home, and means.’ 

‘That settles the matter,’ he said, 
turning away his agitated face. 

‘What matter ?’ 

‘Had you been poor and lonely, you 
might have thought of me; but ——’ 

India raised her clear eyes, and smiled 
like the angel of hope. 

‘You do not think this limp sleeve 
such a dreadful sight ?’ 

‘I think it the dearest thing about 
you.’ 

‘The dearest! O India!’ 

She sat so pale, so tranquil, her chest 
rising and falling with so even a swell 
that he hardly knew how to go on. 
Had the shadow of a blush crept over 
her cheek, had her lip quivered in the 
least, he had been at her side, with his 
fiery heart in his eyes, eloquent words 
on his tongue. 

‘When you go home, may I come to 
see you?’ 

‘It is a dangerous place for an “ex- 
soldier; there are guerrilla raids every 
day.’ 

‘Have you no other objection ?’ 

* None other.’ 

Here a voice was heard calling ‘In- 
dia!’ in the hall. She rose, and again, 
as she went by, laid her hand on his 
shoulder tenderly, smiling down upon 
him as his mother, or a guardian-spirit, 
might have done. 

‘Strange creature!’ he mused, when 
she had gone. ‘Can she love me, and 

yet so cold and calm? There was a 


I have 
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world of devotion in the look she gave 
me as she went out, and yet she did not 
shrink or falter.’ . 

Going to his room, some time next 
day, he passed her door. It was just 
ajar. He stopped involuntarily as his 
eye caught the mirror, plainly visible 
through the opening; reflected in it 
was India’s figure, clad in a loose wrap- 
per, with an open trunk before her. She 
was taking out various articles, and lay- 
ing them beside her on the carpet. She 
lifted a heavy blue something, shook it 
out, held it before her at arm’s length. 
It was a soldier’s coat —he saw it as 
clearly as he saw her face—with a 
great stain on the cape, and two buttons 
torn away. She let it fall, clasped her 
hands, raised her eyes as if in prayer; 
then, with a storm of sobs, hid her face, 
covered the coat with fervid kisses, mur- 
mured : 

‘O Max! Max! 
ling!’ 

He stood frozen in his place. She 
raised her eyes to the mirror and 
met his wondering, reproachful glance, 
sprang up with a shriek, and rushed to- 
wards the door. He hastily turned and 
went into his own room. 

Directly there came a message. Mr. 
Barnard wanted to see Miss India in the 
school-room. She snatched the first 
dress she saw—it happened to be the 
cuir silk — put it on, bathed her face, 
passed the comb through her curls, and 
went down. He stood, grandly tall, 
looking upon her like Abdiel the Faith- 
ful on a fallen angel. 

‘India, you have deceived me!’ 

*T have not.’ 

‘You let me think last night that you 
cared for me.’ 

‘I do care for you.’ 

‘But what did I see up-stairs just 
now ?’ 

‘You saw me weeping for the dead, 
for one who bequeathed you his most 
precious possession.’ 

‘That was India.’ 

‘ And India’s heart.’ 

‘My Max was your lover?’ 


My Max! my dar- 
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‘Yes; and he gave me to you.’ and bending his face to hers, sealed the 

He strode up and down the room, and _ contract which was to bind their future 
came at last to her, folded his arms lives. Pere 
about her, looked into her eyes steadily, 
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You cannot see it, oh! no, 
As she’s gliding gaily along, 
That her heart is beating a funeral dirge, 
While on her lips is a song; 
That the roses of love are scattered and torn, 
And there ’s left in her bosom the cruel thorn. 


If you could but fathom the woe 
That is masked by a smiling face, 
You’d shudder to think that a woman’s heart 
Could be made such a terrible place ; 
And oh! you’d pity the horrible fate 
Of hating the world with a devil’s hate. 


Is it well to talk of reform 
With a pharisaical face, 
Telling this lie—that the world will forgive 
If her weary steps she ’ll retrace ? 
She tried it once, but the prude and the proud 
Drove her back to the jeering crowd. 


She scoffs at pardon and peace, 
And mocks your preaching with sneers ; 
Her heart is stone, all hope is gone, 
She’s not even the solace of tears. 
And so she sings, and you shrink with dread 
At the sound of mirth from a heart that is dead! 





ST hate 


Peruars there is nothing in the on- 
goings of Nature more clearly discerni- 
ble, or that strikes the reflecting mind 
as a greater display of infinite wisdom 
and power, than the Restorative Prin- 
ciple. Nature never ceases her silent 
work. Amid wars and rumors of wars, 
the fall of empires and establishment of 
dynasties, her course remains the same. 
And though continual and innumerable 
changes are progressing throughout her 
vast domain, the results are always con- 
ditioned by her unchangeable laws, and 
the lessons which they convey are those 
of economy, combined with utility and 
beauty. 

While contemplating the processes of 
combustion and reduction, the adapta- 
tion of each to the wants of the other, 
the elements necessary for their mainte- 
nance, the mutual dependencies of ani- 
mal and vegetable life, we cannot help 
perceiving the economy which Nature 
employs, and admiring the greatness of 
her works. The plant, first pointing 
through the earth, then spreading its 
leaves to procure nourishment, then 
rearing its stately stalk bearing blos- 
som and fruit, and finally withering 
and sinking to the earth, is a fit em- 
blem of the routine ever progressing in 
all her thousand departments. Nor are 
these changes uninstructive to the at- 
tentive student who minutely observes 
their bearings and reciprocal influences, 
who traces effects to their true causes, 
and judges of the adequacy of causes 
from their respective effects. He that 
views, only in the light of the physical 
sciences, the successive changes in the 
plant, its growth, decay, recombination, 
and the effect produced upon it by the 
imponderable bodies, must derive useful 
lessons, and be impressed with the truth 
of the existence of that wonderful and 
to us incomprehensible agency, the Re- 
storative Principle. Neither is it to the 


learned alone that Nature discloses her 
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treasures and imparts her instruction, 
for all can experiment in her laboratory 
and search out her hidden wealth; but 
it is those who labor assiduously, under 
the combined light of science and in- 
spiration, that receive those manifesta- 
tions of her wisdom, her exhaustless 
resources, and her grandeur. 

Every individual views his own art or 
science as more admirable in proportion 
as he attains eminence in that art or 
science. The charms of music are most 
inspiring to the musician; the flower 
seems most beautiful to the botanist; 
the bird to the ornithologist; earth, sea, 
and air most entertaining to the natural 
philosopher; and the revolutions and 
transits of the heavenly bodies to the 
astronomer, as the ultimatum of pre- 
cision and harmony. A knowledge of 
these sciences, and far more than these, 
is necessary to an adequate idea of the 
riches of the natural world. In beauty 
Nature surpasses all else. The lovely 
expanse of landscape adorned with verd- 
ant covering; the placid waters with 
their delightful scenery tinged by the 
rays of the setting sun; the majestic 
forest waving under the western breeze ; 
the hill with its gentle acclivity, where 
shadows play as if in childish sport ; the 
valley with its meandering stream and 
grazing herd, are scenes of which the 
orator can give only a very imperfect 
description. The pen of the artist fails 
in the attempt; nor can the brush of the 
painter do justice to the original. The 
poet, whose imagination glows with un- 
usual brilliancy as he expatiates on the 
beauteous realms of Nature, depicting 
every thing grand, every thing bold, and 
every thing remote, only sets forth his 
inadequacy to perform the task. Ais- 
thetic sentiments are embodied in her 
picturesque forms, elegance in her rude- 
ly-finished workmanship, and her lab- 
yrinthian wilds evince grace, the image 
of freedom ever speaking to the cultured 
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soul that moral element of a rational 
mind. Yet there is a principle of econo- 
my underlying the very foundation of 
her beauty ; a law fixed, unchangeable, 
and inexorable, governing every process 
of development, and providing for the 
support of one by the dissolution of an- 
other. This is the law that sustains Na- 
ture in her onward course. This is the 
law that maintains her vegetation and 
preserves her beauty in pristine purity, 
enabling her not only to afford us the 
bodily comforts food and shelter 
which necessity Has bound us to re- 
quire, but also, when war has departed 
from our land, and our hearts and hands 
are turned to peace, neglecting and suf- 
fering to die the rude arts of violence and 
barbarity, to minister to the wants of the 
spirit, spreading over her extensive sur- 
face images of what is true and sacred, 
thus making earth itself a present Para- 
dise. 

The water in its circulating system, 
passing from earth to sea and from sea 
to earth, affords a proof of the existence 
of this law. The tall oak, whose stately 
trunk has endured the storms of cen- 
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turies, as it spreads its branches heaven- 
ward, asserting its strength, proclaims, 
in inaudible accents, the Restorative 
Principle. The little brook that winds 
beneath the hill flows onward over the 
pebbles which line its channel; yet, in 
the low sound of its distant murmurings, 
is heard the Restorative Principle. The 
raging tempest that sweeps along, leay- 
ing desolation in its path, sinks gradu- 
ally to the gentle breeze which cautious- 
ly approaches. to whisper in our ear: 
Restorative Power. Do you ask why 
the birds, singing among the leaves, 
pour forth such joyous and enchanting 
strains? they answer, by the sweetness 
of their notes, Restorative Principle. Or 
why the lightning bursts from the dark- 
ened cloud, tearing asunder every thing 
that opposes its rapid velocity ? the an- 
swer comes in tones of thunder, Resto- 
rative Power. Every blade of grass 
sparkling with the morning dew, every 
flower whose fragrance perfumes the 
surrounding air, every form of existence, 
animate or inanimate, which bears the 
impress of Nature’s hand, is the material 
expression of this all-pervading law. 


AR GRIBD TAS. POSE:S. 


During the thirteenth century of our 
era lived and died Shekh Sadi, of Shi- 
raz, one of Persia’s most memorable 
sons. While Europe was sunk in bar- 
barism, or rather was just beginning to 
emerge from her long sleep, as ‘the ten 
dumb centuries’ which were to make 
‘the speaking Dante,’ drew to their 
close, Sadi, with his keen sense and 
poet’s heart, was wandering in his der- 
wish dress from city to city throughout 
the Mohammedan world, everywhere 
studying manners and mankind, and 
everywhere gathering wisdom and expe- 
rience. He travelled in Barbary, Egypt, 
Palestine, Asia Minor, Arabia, Tartary, 
and India; fourteen times he made the 


pilgrimage to Mecca; and this wide 
knowledge of the world leaves its traces 
in every page that he wrote. ‘Long,’ he 
tells us in one of his poems, ‘have I 
wandered in the various regions of the 
earth, and everywhere I have spent my 
days with every body: I have found a 
gain in every corner, and gleaned an ear 
from every harvest.’ His long* life was 
checkered with every variety of fortune ; 
for in those days war was abroad in the 
earth, and rapid changes were sweeping 
over the fair face of Asia. The Franks 
still held part of Palestine, though the 
enthusiasm of the early Crusades had 


*Sapt was born at Shiraz, a.p. 1175, and died 
there, A.D. 1290, 
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long since passed away; and the fierce 
hordes of the Tartars and Moguls, which 
had burst forth under Zingis Khan from 
the wilds of Scythia, were laying waste, 
under his generals or successors, the 
fairest seats of Asiatic civilization ; and 
in 1258 his grandson, Holagou Khan, 
took Bagdad by storm, and put to death 
the feeble Mostasem, whose name closes 
the long and glorious line of the Abbas- 
side dynasty of the Caliphs. 

Amidst this shaking of empires, indi- 
viduals of course could not escape. Life 
and property were fearfully insecure, 
and a shadow must have darkened every 
home. Sadi, who long resided at Bag- 
dad, where he held a fellowship in the 
Nizamiah College, has commemorated in 
one of his elegies the devastation of the 
city by Holagou ; and in his travels in 
Syria he fell into the hands of the Cru- 
saders, who set him to work with other 
slaves in repairing the fortifications of 
Tripolis. But Sadi carried a brave heart 
in his bosom, which no threats of ad- 
verse fortune could subdue. The dan- 
gers of travel but added a keener zest 
to his enjoyment; for the world in those 
days was still fresh to the traveller, and 
every forest and every hill had its ad- 
venture and its romance. Science had 
not then mapped out sea and land, and 
stripped travel of its wonder and dan- 
ger; and Nature rewarded her votary 
with a far deeper relish for her charms. 
Life to the traveller was fuller and rich- 
er, and his feelings were stronger and 
deeper; nor was it merely the hills and 


the woods that breathed their fuller life 


into his heart, but he learned a deeper 
sympathy with his fellow-man. The 
fellow-travellers of the caravan were 
linked by their community of hardship 
and danger, and heart answered to heart 
in their intercourse; for the desert soli- 
tudes annihilate fashions, and leave men 
bare as nature around them. These in- 
fluences wrought deeply on Sadi’s char- 
acter, and it is these which lend such a 
living charm to his books. 

Sadi has written many works, but 
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the two on which his fame chiefly rests 
are the ‘ Gulistan,’ or Rose-Garden, and 
the ‘ Bostan,’ or Orchard. The former, 
to which we would invite our readers to 
accompany us, is one of those books 
which are thoroughly Eastern in every 
part. Its form, its matter, its style, its 
thoughts, all wear an Oriental coloring ; 
everywhere we breathe in an Oriental 
atmosphere. In itself it is a book of 
morals ; but this description could never 
convey to the American reader the faint- 
est idea of its real character. It is a book 
of morals, but written for the story-lov- 
ing East, that native home of romance 
in every age; and instead of labored 
disquisitions and logical systems, we 
have everywhere life and human inter- 
est. Morality descends from the uni- 
versal to the individual ; she steps from 
the schools to the bazaar; and, instead 
of dealing with words and abstractions, 
clothes her thoughts with flesh and 
blood in the forms of living men. 
The work is divided into eight sec- 
tions, seven of which are so many se- 
ries of stories and apologues to illustrate 
some leading point, which gives the title 
to the section, and unites, as by a thread, 
the otherwise unconnected series of 
which it is composed. The book is 
written in prose; but distichs and 
tetrastichs, and sometimes longer poems, 
are continually introduced to vary the 
narrative, and also to give force and 
piquancy to the lessons which it may 
be intended to convey. In no other 
book is the beauty of the Persian lan- 
guage so fully displayed; no other au- 
thor has ever wielded the instrument so 
well, or tried, like Sadi, all its capabili- 
ties to their full. And yet the style is 
generally simple, and singularly free 
from that rank luxuriance of ornament 
which in later times disfigured Persian 
poetry, and which indeed is the chief 
characteristic that the bare mention of 
Oriental poetry, alas! too often suggests 
to the English reader. From this fault 
Sadi is generally free, and his language 
is usually pointed and concise; indeed, 
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one of his peculiar characteristics is the 
poignant brevity of many of his sayings, 
which stamps them with a kind of pro- 
verbial significance. His poetry is al- 
ways graceful and easy, with no great 
power of imagination, but an inexhaust- 
ible flow of imagery and fancy; and we 
frequently find that tender pathos which 
wins its way to the reader’s heart by no 
forced appeals of rhetorical art, but by 
its native simplicity and home-felt truth. 

But one great charm of the book, as 
we said, is its being so thoroughly un- 
Western and new. The characters who 
flit before us in its stories, and the scen- 
ery which forms the background as they 
move, are alike Oriental; the moment 
we open the volume we find ourselves in 
another clime. It reminds us of the 
view which Mr. Curzon describes from 
the window of the Alexandrian hotel, 
when he gazed on the street and bazaar 
below: ‘Here my companion and I sta- 
tioned ourselves, and watched the novel 
and curious scene; and strange indeed 
to the eye of the European, when for 
the first time he enters an Oriental city, 
is all he sees around him. The pictur- 
esque dresses, the buildings, the palm- 
trees, the camels, the people of various 
nations, with their long beards, their 
arms and turbans, all unite to form a 
picture which is indelibly fixed in the 
memory.’* To Sadi indeed these were 
but the every-day scenes in the midst of 
which his life was passed; and much 
that now charms us with its beauty 
may have been but commonplace to 
him, for the distance of time and space 
alike ‘lend enchantment to the view ;’ 
and the very events and scenes which 
were so familiar to him, it requires now 
the true poet’s imagination to recover 
from the past: 


* Wuen the breeze of a joyful dawn blew 
free 
In the silken sail of infancy, 
The tide of time flowed back with me, 
The forward-flowing tide of time; 
And many a sheeny summer-morn, 


* Curzon’s ‘ Monasteries in the Levant,’ p. 3. 
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Adown the Tigris was I borne, 
By Bagdat’s shrines of fretted gold, 
High-walled gardens green and old; 
True Mussulman was I and sworn, 
For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun At Rascurp,’ * 


Yet not the less did it need the seeing 
eye in Sadi to portray so vividly thesé 
familiar scenes around him — to catch 
their evanescent features as they flitted 
past in life’s quick procession, and da- 
guerreotype them forever in his book. 
And not the less was it the poet’s in- 
sight which detected under this every- 
day disguise the latent beauty and truth, 
and thus made 


* Tue barren commonplaces break 
To full and kindly blossom.’ 


The ‘ Gulistan’ is one of those books 
which are never written but by the 
poetic temperament, when saddened 
(shall we say darkened ?) by a deeper 
insight into life and the world. The 
glowing visions of genius in its youth 
have faded in life’s cold daylight; the 
Philoctetes, with his chivalrous gener- 
osity, has himself become the Ulysses 
whose voice he once refused to hear; 
yet with the cold wisdom of the world, 
some gleams of his former self still 
linger, and shed a softening hue on 
what would else be stern and repulsive 
in his character. It is not the old age 
of one who has never known a genial 
youth, for this were indeed gloomy to 
the heart’s core; but here, under all 
the mask of cynicism, if we pierce 
through the incrustation which years 
have left, we shall find the warm true 
heart beating as of old. Thus the Hor- 
ace who in his youth had sung of Lalage 
and Cinara, in his riper years writes of 
man and the world; the ‘poet’s gift of 
insight, which had once seen Bacchus 
and his satyrs among the hills, now 
turns to life and society, and gazes with 
an Apollonius-like eye on the Lamia 


* Tennyson’s ‘Recollections of the Arabian 
Nights.’ Perhaps in ‘Maud’ we have a still more 
striking instance, where the hero is recalling that 
dreamy memory of infancy, and hears his father 
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phantasms of the world. Yet how wide 
is the difference between the fierce Lu- 
cilius (‘quoties Lucilius ardet’) and 
the genial Horace, who 


‘ Admissus circum precordia ludit ;’ 


between the stern declaimer with his rhe- 
torical indignation, and the kindly poet 
with his human sympathies, which soft- 
en all the rough teaching of his know- 
ledge of life. Can we not trace a some- 
what similar course in the highest 
instance of all —Shakspeare? It is, 
we believe, a remark of Schlegel’s, 
that Shakspeare’s genius grew harder 
with years ; he passes on from the warm 
and glowing world of ‘As You Like It’ 
and ‘Twelfth Night,’ to the colder re- 
gion of ‘Lear,’ ‘Coriolanus,’ and ‘Ti- 
mon’—plays which, with all their 
splendor of poetry and thought, are 
yet deeply tinged with a subjective 
gloom. 

In a lower degree it is the same with 
Sadi. The ‘Gulistan’ in every page 
bears the impress of a mind which had 
long looked with a keen insight into 
life, and read its characters with an ex- 
perienced eye. The picture is tinged 
with a somewhat sombre coloring; the 
hue of youthful hope is gone, for gray 
hairs have come —to quote an Eastern 
poet, ‘the messengers which bid cease 
to hope.’ Yet this sombre hue is not 
unrelieved gloom, for the poet’s warm 
heart is still alive, to soften the angry 
satire with genial humor; nor has the 
poet’s eye forgot its power, but its self- 
created ‘light which never was on land 
or sea’ still glows with something of its 
ancient glory even on these sterner real- 
ities, 

‘And colors Life’s dark cloud with orient 
rays.’ 

We now turn to the volume itself 
to support our remarks by extracts. 
Where these are in prose, we shall 


and Mavp’s projecting a marriage between their 
children : 


‘Is it an echo of something 
Read with a boy’s delight, 
Viziers nodding together 
In some Arabian Night ?? 
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chiefly follow the very faithful trans- 
lation published by Professor East- 
wick ; but the occasional verses we have 
ventured to render into prose, unless his 
verse (as is sometimes the case) is pe- 
culiarly terse and elegant, so as to be no 
mean equivalent for the original. 

The ‘Gulistan,’ as we said, consists 
of eight. chapters, each of which (except 
the last, which consists of maxims) is a 
series of apologues, all intended to illus- 
trate, however remotely, some moral 
lesson which is the subject of the chap- 
ter. These subjects are as follows: 

The manners of kings ; 

. The qualities of derwishes ; 

. The excellence of contentment ; 
The advantages of taciturnity ; 
. Love and youth ; 

. Decrepitude and old age ; 

. The effect of education ; 

. The duties of society. 

In none of these chapters have we 
any labored disquisitions on the nature 
or grounds of morality ; Sadi’s philoso- 
phy (like that of Horace’s father) always 
teaches by example — not the dead gen- 
eral formula, but the living man. When 
we open the book, we step at once into 
life and action, far away from the dis- 
putations and logic of the schools into 
the street and the bazaar; we are no 
longer talking of abstractions and shad- 
ows ; gve are face to face with living 
agents—we are jostled in the crowd. 
Behind Sadi’s book rises in perspective 
Sadi’s own long life of adventure and 
travel; and it is this which gives to it 
its freshness and reality. The old man, 
as he writes, recalls the past scenes in 
which he himself has felt and acted ; 
every desert journey, every night adven- 
ture, every caravanserai’s guests have 
added some figure to the long succession 
of images which his memory calls up 
from the past. His childhood and its 
quiet home, his studious youth, his 
restless manhood and settled age, are 
summoned in turn to ‘the sessions of 
sweet silent thought,’ and each brings 
its store of memorials. We cannot re- 
frain from quoting from the ‘ Bostan’ 
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the following touching incident of his 
childhood : 


‘Wet I remember my father’s lifetime — 

The rain of Gop’s mercy every moment be 

on him !— 

How in my childhood he bought me a tablet 

and book, 

And he bought me withal a ring of gold. 

Lo suddenly a buyer came and won 

With a date that ring from off my hand. 

Little the child knows the worth of a ring, 

And a sweetmeat will bribe him to yield 

it up. 

And thou too knowest little the worth of 

life, 

Who canst fling it away in sweet pleasure.’ 
Nor can the lines have a fitter accompa- 
niment than the following parallel from 
the ‘Gulistan,’ (ii. 7: ) 


‘I REMEMBER that in the time of my 
childhood I was devout and in the habit of 
keeping vigils, and eager to practise morti- 
fication and austerities. One night I sat in 
attendance on my father, and did not close 
my eyes the whole night, and I held the 
precious Koran in my lap while the people 
around me slept. I said to my father, ‘ Not 


one of these lifts up his head to perform a 


prayer; they are so fast asleep that you 
would say they were dead.’ ‘Life of thy 
father,’ he replied, ‘it were better if thou 
too wert asleep, rather than thou shouldst 
be backbiting others.’ 
STANZA. 

‘ Tue braggart sees only his own self, 

For he draws close the veil of conceit before 

him ; 
If they but gave him an eye to see Gop, 
He would see no one weaker than himself.’ 


Or this from the sixth chapter : 


‘One day, in the ignorance and folly of 
youth, I raised my voice against my mother. 
Cut to the heart, she sat down in a corner, 
aud, weeping, exclaimed: ‘ Perhaps thou 
hast forgotten thine infancy that thou treat- 
est me with this rudeness!’ ’ 


Sadi ever seems to turn with a pecu- 
liar zest to the various scenes which he 
had witnessed in his days of travel; 
the figures of old companions in the 
caravanserai rise up before his mind’s 
eye, and bygone hours of social inter- 
course are recalled in the silence of 
thought. Thus how vividly does such 
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an incident as this from the second chap- 
ter depict the dangers and hardships of 
the caravans, while the sturdy robust- 
ness of the derwish stands out like the 
Anteeus beggar in Elia’s essay. 


‘A wan on foot, with bare head and bare 
feet, came from Kufah with the caravan 
proceeding to Hijaz, and accompanied us. I 
looked at him, and saw that he was wholly 
unprovided with the supplies requisite for 
the journey. Nevertheless he went on mer- 
rily, and said : 

VERSES. 
‘IT ripe not ona camel, but am free from load 

and trammel, 

To no subjects am I lord, and I fear no mon- 
arch’s word: 

I think not of the morrow, nor recall the 
bygone sorrow, 

Thus I breathe exempt from strife, and thus 
moves on my tranquil life.’ 

‘One who rode on a camel said to him, 
‘O derwish, whither art thou going? turn 
back, or thou wilt perish from the hardships 
of the way.’ He did not listen, but entered 
the desert and proceeded on. When we 
reached the palm-trees of Mahmud, fate 
overtook the rich man and he died. The 
derwish approached his pillow and said: ‘I 
have survived these hardships, and thou 
hast perished on the back of thy drome- 
dary.’ 

COUPLET. 
‘ A WATCHER wept the livelong night beside a 
sick man’s bed; 
When it dawned, the sick was well, and the 
mourner, he was dead !’ 


Sadi delights in such antitheses as 
these — those unexpected contradictions 
of life, which mock the calculations of 
prudence, and so often force on us the 
conviction that life has an element of 
‘time and chance’ which we cannot 
eliminate ; that in spite of all our fore- 
casting, ‘the race is not to the swift nor 
the battle to the strong.’ 

Another story from the third chapter 
gives a different phase of these contra- 
dictions of life, and will remind the 
reader of the scene in ‘Robinson Cru- 
soe,’ where he finds the doubloons on 
board the wreck. 


‘I once met an Arab amid a circle of 
jewellers at Basrah, who was relating the 
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following story: ‘Once on a time I had 
lost my-way in the desert, and not a particle 
of food was left, and I had made up my 
mind to perish, when suddenly I found a 
purse full of pearls, Never shall I forget 
my joy and ecstasy when I thought that 
they were parched wheat; nor again the 
bitterness and despair, when I found that 
they were only pearls.’ ’ 


From the second chapter we extract 
the following very interesting glimpse of 
his own derwish life, for Sadi himself 
was a wandering derwish; and in the 
picture adjoining his tomb, Colonel 
Franklin found him represented as wear- 
ing a derwish’s khirkah, or long blue 
gown, * with a pilgrim’s staff in his 
hand. 

‘I once, in the principal mosque of Baal- 
bek, addressed a few words, by way of ex- 
hortation, to a cold congregation, whose 
hearts were dead, and who had not found 
the way from the material to the spiritual 
world. I saw that my speech made no im- 
pression on them, and that my fire took no 
effect on their green wood. I grew weary 
of instructing brutes, and holding up a mir- 
ror in the district of the blind; still the 
door of utterance continued open, and the 
chain of my discourse kept lengthening, as 
I dwelt on that text of the Koran, ‘ We are 
nearer to him than the vein of his neck.’ + 
I had brought my discourse to this point, 
when I exclaimed : 

VERSES. 
‘Tne Beloved is closer than I to myself; 
Yet strange to say, I am still far off. 
What shall I do, and to whom shall I tell it ? 
He lies on my bosom, and still —I am part- 
ed from Him.’ 


‘IT was drunken with the wine of this dis- 
course, and the remainder of the cup was 
yet in my hand, when a traveller passed by 
the edge of the assembly, and the last 
round of the cup which I handed went to 
his soul. He gave such a shout that the 
others also in sympathy joined in the excite- 
ment, and the most apathetic shared his en- 
thusiasm. ‘Glory to Gop!’ I exclaimed, 
‘those afar off who have knowledge of Hi 


* ‘The outer mark of a Derwish is a patched gar- 
ment and shaven head, but his essential qualities 
are a living heart and mortified passions,’—@ulist. 
ii. 47. 

+ Koran, ch. 1. v. 15. 
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enter into His presence, while those near at 
hand, who have no vision, are kept aloof!’ 


VERSES. 
‘Iv the hearer comprehendeth not what is 
spoken, 
Look not for vigor of genius in the speaker. 
Wide be the field of the willing attention, 
That the orator may strike over it the ball 
of cloquence.’* 


Sadi’s narratives often wear such an 
air of life and reality, that they almost 
involuntarily stamp their essence into a 
proverb; in Persia many of them have 
become ‘ household words.’ How com- 
pletely the following is a proverb dis- 
guised : 


‘Once a king of Persia had a very pre- 
cious stone set inaring. On a certain oc- 
casion he went out with some of his favorite 
courtiers to the Musella of Shiraz to amuse 
himself, and he bade them suspend the ring 
over the dome of Azad, that the ring might 
be his who could send an arrow through it. 
It chanced that four hundred professed arch- 
ers of the royal train took their aim, but 
all missed. Buta stripling at play on the 
terrace roof of a monastery was shooting 
his arrows at random ; and lo! the morning 
breeze carried his shaft through the circle of 
the ring. They bestowed the ring upon 
him, and loaded him with numberless gifts; 
and the boy forthwith burned his bow and 
arrows. They asked him: ‘Why did you do 
so?’ He answered: ‘That my first glory 
might remain unchanged,’ 

VERSES. 

‘Ir may sometimes chance that the clear- 
headed sage 

Shall offer mistaken counsel : 

And at times peradventure the untaught 
stripling 

By mistake may hit the target with his 
shaft.’ 

Nor is the-next story inferior with its 
barb of keen worldly wisdom at its 
close. In the plates of the first volume 
of Sir W. Ouseley’s ‘ Travels in Persia,’ 
there is a curious representation of the 
scene, copied froma Persian ms. in his 
collection. 


‘A CERTAIN man had become a master in 
the art of wrestling ; he knew three hundred 


* Alluding to the game of Chugan, like the Golf 
in Scotland, but played on horseback. 
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and sixty first-rate sleights in this art, and 
every day he wrestled with a different 
throw. But a corner of his heart conceived 
a liking for the beauty of one of his pupils, 
and he taught him three hundred and fifty- 
nine of his sleights, all he knew save one, 
the teaching of which he continually de- 
ferred. In short, the youth was perfect in 
skill and strength, and none could stand up 
against him, until at length he boasted be- 
fore the Sultan, ‘My master’s superiority is 
but from his superior years, and my rever- 
ence for all he has taught me; else in 
strength I am nowise his inferior, and in 
skill I am fully his equal.’ This want of re- 
spect displeased the king, and he bade them 
wrestle together. A vast arena was select- 
ed, and the great nobles and ministers of 
the king attended. The youth entered like 
a furious elephant, with a shock that had 
his adversary been a mountain of iron 
would have uptorn it from its base. The 
master perceived that the youth was his 
superior in strength. So he fastened on 
him with that curious grip which he had 
kept concealed, and the youth knew not 
how to foil it. The master lifted him with 
both hands from the ground, and raised him 
above his head and dashed him to the earth. 
A shout of applause arose from the multi- 
tude. The king bade them bestow a robe 
of honor and reward on the master, and 
heaped reproaches on the youth, saying: 
‘Thou hast presumed to encounter him who 
taught thee, and thou hast failed.’ He an- 
swered: ‘Sire, my master overcame me not 
by strength or power, but a small point was 
left in the art of wrestling, which he with- 
held from me; and by this trifle hath he to- 
day gotten the victory over me.’ The master 
said: ‘I kept it for such a day as this; for 
the sages have said: Give not to thy friend 
such power, that, if he one day become thy 
foe, he will prevail over thee.’ Hast thou 
not heard what once was said by one who 
had suffered wrong from a pupil of his own ? 
STANZA, 
‘*ErrHeR gratitude itself, there is none in 
the world, 
Or none in our generation practise it; 
None ever learned from me to shoot the 
arrow, 
Who in the end made not me his target.’ ’ * 


* Compare with this the beautiful lines of another 
Persian poet : 


‘ Tey say that once in a thousand years 


We trace in the above story, what in 
truth is so common in all the practical 
moral writings of the East, that deep 
sense of the need of caution and suspi- 
cion which long ages of irresponsible 
despotism have branded into the very 
heart of the people. It was indeed no 
casual equivocation through which, ‘ by 
degrees, the name Frank, which may 
originally have indicated merely a na- 
tional, came to indicate a moral, distinc- 
tion as well;’* the personal freeman 
stood out from among’a degenerate race 
by an independence of character and 
proud scorn of deceit; it is not in the 
East, amid a world of slaves, that the 
chivalrous generosity implied in Frank 
takes root. Tyranny and oppression 
run down from rank to rank; conceal- 
ment and suspicion darken and chill 
every heart, and the finer feelings are 
stifled by their influence. 

It is strange to note how all Persian 
poets feel bound, on every plausible oc- 
casion, to convey indirect exhortations 
to the governors against tyranny and ex- 
tortion towards those beneath them; 
and if we view these passages in the 
light of the poet’s present, how deeply 
affecting is their significance. The ever- 
reiterated praises of Nushirwan the 
Just will come home to us with a new 
meaning and power, if we think of the 
living viziers and pachas whom the poet 
would have branded by name had he 
dared. 

We have one or two curious stories 
in the ‘ Gulistan’ which exemplify the 
mode of admininistering justice in the 
East, and show that the ‘law’s delays’ 
are not found only in the highest states 
of civilization. 


‘Two derwishes of Khurasan travelling 
together united in companionship. One 
was weak, and used to break his fast after 
every two nights. The other was strong, 
and made three meals aday. It happened 
at the gate of a city that they were seized 


There cometh a true friend into our world : 

He came, and I had not risen from nothingness ; 

He shall come, and I have lain down in sorrow.’ 
* Trench, ‘ Study of Words,’ p. 12. 
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on suspicion of being spies, and were both 
imprisoned, and the door closed up with 
mud. After two weeks it was discovered 
that they were innocent. They opened the 
door, and found the strong man dead, but 
the weak man safe and alive. They were 
still wondering thereat, when a wise man 
said: ‘The opposite of this would have 
been strange; for this man was a great 
eater, and could not bear the want of food, 
and so perished. But the other was in the 
habit of controlling himself; he endured, as 
was his wont, and was saved.’ 


STANZA. 
‘ Wuen to eat little is one’s natural wont, 
If hardship cross us, we easily bear it: 
But if we pamper ourselves in our hour of 
ease, 
When want comes, we of hardship die.’ 


We have many stories to illustrate the 
vanity of worldly grandeur, the nothing- 
ness of earthly prosperity, even at its 
highest estate; and thoughts like these 
must indeed have often forced them- 
selves on Sadi’s mind when he saw the 
devastations of Asia by the scourge of 
the Mogul invasions. 


‘One of the Arabian kings was sick in 
his old age, and the hope of surviving was 
cut off. Suddenly a horseman entered the 
portal, and brought good tidings, saying: 
‘By the auspicious fortune of my lord we 
have taken such a castle, and the enemies 
are made, prisoners, and the troops and 
peasantry in that quarter are entirely re- 
duced to obedience.’ When the king heard 
this speech he heaved a cold sigh, and said: 
‘These joyful tidings are not for me, but for 
my enemies, that is, the heirs of my crown.’ 


VERSES. 


‘In this hope, alas! hath precious life been 

passed, 

That what was in my heart might enter in 
at my gate ; 

My long-bound hope hath come — yet what 
profit withal, 

Since hope is none that life passed can re- 
turn ! 


‘The hand of death hath struck the drum of 
departure, 

Eyes of mine, ye must bid adieu to my 
head ; 

Palm of my hand, wrist, and arm, 

Ye too must bid farewell to each other. 
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On me hath fallen Death, the enemy of de~ 
sire, 

And you, O my friends! must at last pass 
from me. 

All my days have passed in folly, 

I have failed, and do you by me take warn- 

ing!’ 


The old legendary splendors of Persia 
are ransacked to bear a similar testimo- 
ny, in the inscription over the portico of 
King Feridun’s * palace. 


‘ Tue world, O brother! abides with none, 

Set thy heart on the world’s Maxrer— let 
that suffice thee. 

Rest not thy pillow and support on this 
world’s domain, 

For many a one such as thee hath she fos- 
tered and slain. 

When the pure soul prepares to depart, 

What is death on a throne, or death on the 
bare ground?’ 


He reads alsoa like warning, ‘ written 
in letters of gold, upon Kai-Khusraw’s 
crown.’ 


‘Wuart generations of mankind shall tread, 

What ages roll above my buried head, 

For hand from hand to me descends the 
crown, 

And hand from hand to others shall go 
down !’ + 


We have the following wild story 
about the great Mahmud of Ghazni, the 
conqueror of India, and the iconoclast 
hero of the temple of Somnath : 


‘One of the kings of Khurasan saw, in a 
dream, Sultan Mahmud Sabuktagin, a hun- 
dred years after his death, when all his body 
had dissolved and become’ dust, save his 
eyes, which, as heretofore, moved in their 
sockets and looked about them. All the 
sages were at a loss to interpret it, except a 
derwish, who made his obeisance, and said : 
‘He is still looking about him, because his 
kingdom is in the possession of others.’ 


VERSES. 


‘ Many are the heroes whom they have buried 
under the ground, 


* To this ancient hero of Persian romance, the 
discoveries of comparative philology have lately 
added a new and deeper interest. He has been 
identified with the Traitana of the Veda, and forms 
one great link between the ancient Persian and 
Hindu mythologies. 

+ We have given these fine lines in a friend’s 
translation. 
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Of whose existence above it not one vestige 
is left; 

That old carcase which they committed to 
earth, 

Earth hath so devoured it that not one bone 
remains. 

Still lives by his justice Nusmirwan’s glo- 
rious name, 

Although long ages have passed with no 
Nusuirwan here. 

Do good, my friend, while thou canst, and 
seize thy life as a prey, 

Ere the cry rises in the street: ‘Such an 
one is gone!’’ * 


This insight into life runs through the 
‘Gulistan ;’ no tinsel deceives him for 
an instant. Hear how he weighs the 
lot of the despot and the derwish in 
this life and the next: 


‘A KING was regarding with a scornful 
eye a company of derwishes. One of them, 
acute enough to divine his feelings, said : 
‘O king! in this world we are inferior to 
thee in military pomp, but happier in our 
enjoyment; in death, thy equals; and at 
the day of judgment, if it please the Most 
High Gop, thy superiors.’ ’ 


A similar feeling appears in the fol- 
lowing, and how deeply beautiful is the 
couplet which closes it: 


‘A xin@ said to a holy man: ‘Dost thou 
ever remember me?’ ‘Yes,’ he replied, 
‘whenever I forget my Gop.’ 


DISTICH. 

‘To every side shall he wander whom Gop 
drives from His gate ; 

But him whom He calls to His gate, He 
will never let go to another’s.’ 


Connected with the above, we find in 
the first chapter a very striking parallel 
to Wolsey’s dying words : 

‘Hap I but served my Gop with half the 
zeal 

I served my king, He would not in mine 
age 

Have left me naked to mine enemies.’ 


‘A viziER went to Zu’l-nun of Egypt, and 
requested the aid of his prayers, saying: ‘I 
am day and night employed in the service of 
the Sultan, hoping for his favor and dread- 
ing his wrath.’ Zu’l-nun wept, and said: 


* Compare what JerEMy TayYLor says, that one 
day the bell shall toll, and it shall be asked, ‘ For 
whom?’ and answered; ‘ For us,’ 
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‘If I had feared the Most High Gop as thou 
fearest the Sultan, I should have been of the 
number of the just.’ 


VERSES. 


‘Coutp he cease from all thoughts of earthly 
ease and pain, 
The derwish’s foot would touch the sky ; 
And if the vizier but feared his Gop 
As he fears his king, he would be an angel.’ 


Nor are Sadi’s stories drawn only 
from human experience, as seen in oth- 
ers’ lives or his own; the resources of 
fable are also at his command, and many 
a charming specimen may be quoted 
from his works. Fable indeed has been 
always native to the East, since the 
days of Pilpay and Lokman; and its 
graver writers have not scrupled to em- 
ploy it (like Dryden in his ‘ Hind and 
Panther’) in the service of philosophy 
and religion — forgetful that these must 
lie beyond its sphere, since no effort of 
the imagination can suppose beasts to 
share in their interests. Two of Sadi’s 
are too well known to need quotation — 
the clay that gained its perfume by asso- 
ciation with the rose, and the drop of 
rain that fell into the sea and became a 
pearl. The following are less familiar ; 
the first we give in Professor Eastwick’s 
graceful translation : 

‘I saw some handfuls of the rose in bloom, 


With bands of grass suspended from a 
dome: 

I said: ‘ What means this worthless grass, 
that it 

Should in the rose’s fairy circle sit?” 

Then wept the grass, and said: ‘ Be still, 
and know 

The kind their old associates ne’er forego ; 

Mine is no beauty, hue, or fragrance, true ! 

But in the garden of my lord I grew!’ ’ 


‘Iv the leaves of the Koran I found a pea- 

cock’s feather ; 

‘ This place,’ I said to it, ‘is higher than thy 
worth.’ 

‘Silence,’ it made answer, ‘ for to the beau- 
tiful, 

Wheresoever they set foot, all cross their 
hands in service!’ ’ 


Mr. Eastwick remarks in his preface, 
with somewhat of a translator’s natural 
partiality, that ‘Sadi in wit is not infe- 
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rior to Horace, whom he also resembles 
in his curiosa felicitas.’ Without, how- 
ever, claiming for him so eminent a 
place, there can be no question that 
Sadi’s sparkling wit lends a great charm 
to the ‘Gulistan.’ Beside the varied in- 
terest of the stories, the sudden turns of 
thought and quick repartees of the dia- 
logue add an air of great lightness and 
vivacity, which is heightened by a pro- 
fusion of lively antitheses and ingenious 
conceits. We have selected a few of 


these scattered sayings, some of which 
have quite the point of proverbs: 


‘Tuoven a Guebre keep his fire alight an 
hundred years, 

If he once fall into its flame it will burn 
him.’ 

‘You must bear with patience suppliants like 
me, 

For none throws a stone at a tree that bears 
no fruit.’ 


‘ Tue deep sea is not turbid for a stone, 
The sage that is vexed is a shallow brook 
still.’ 


‘Ir the king declares that the day is night, 
You must answer: ‘See, there are the moon 
and the Pleiads!’’ 


‘ Errner the merchant with both his hands 
gathers gold into his bosom, 
Or else the wave one day tosses him dead 
on the beach.’ * 

Some of his shorter stories display a 
good deal of caustic humor; as that of 
the doctor, who gives to his pupil the 
following advice to get rid of his friends, 
when their visits took up too much of 
his time: ‘Lend to such as are poor, 
and ask to borrow of such as are rich ; 


and neither will trouble you any more :’~ 


or that of the derwish, who had been 
struck on the head by a stone, and havy- 
ing no power to return the blow, had 
carefully laid the stone by, until, years 
after, finding his enemy in a pit, where 
the king’s displeasure has thrown him, 
he creeps stealthily up and returns the 
old blow with the identical stone! 
Sadi’s poetry is of no very high or- 
der, yet it is always light and graceful. 
A vein of real feeling runs through it 


* There is an untranslatable play on the two 
meanings of kandr, ‘ the bosom’ and ‘ the shore.’ 
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all, like a little silver thread; and there 
is plenty of fancy in the images and 
thoughts. Moreover, his verses in the 
‘Gulistan’ are always short; the sub- 
ject is handled with so light a touch, and 
the transitions are so rapid from theme 
to theme, that the reader is never wear- 
ied, but is lured on from story to story, 
verse to verse, with an ever-fresh va- 
riety. 

How beautiful, and yet how thor- 
oughly Oriental, is the following tetar- 
stich : 

» THE muezzin* unseasonably raised his voice 

from the minaret, 

For he knows not how much of the night is 
gone. 

Ask the length of the night from my eye- 
lashes, 

For not one moment hath sleep passed on 
my eyes!’ 


Or these lines on youth and age: 


*Wuen thou art old, let go thy childishness ; 
Leave to the young sport and merriment. 
Seek not from the old man the gladness of 
youth ; 

For the stream that hath flowed by shall 
never return ; 

Now that the corn is ripe for the sickle, 

It waves not in the wind like the young 
blade.’ 


There are some striking lines on Jacob 
and Joseph, with a mystical reference 
under them to the changing state of the 
holy man in his communion with Gon, 
‘for the vision of the pious is between 
effulgence and obscurity’ : 


‘One asked of that once desolate father : 

*O old man! bright of soul and wise of 
knowledge, 

Thou didst smell the breath of thy son’s 
garment from Egypt, 

Why then sawest thou him not in Canaan’s 
pit?’ 

‘My state,’ he answered, ‘is as the light- 
ning, 

Which one moment gleams and the next 
disappears. 

At one time I sit on heaven’s highest pin- 
nacle, 


**T was awakened this morning, about an hour 
before sunrise, by the crowing of cocks and the 
voice of the muezzin, heard beautifully through the 
stillness of the night, as he summoned all true be- 
lievers to the house of prayer, proclaiming that 
‘ prayer is better than sleep,’ ’—Pasuey’s, ‘ Crete,’ 
i, p. 185. 












At another I see not my own feet for dark- 
ness. 
If the derwish remained at one stay for- 
ever, 
He might wash his hands of both worlds.’ ’ * 
The following lines might almost sug- 
gest the thought that Sadi had read the 
words of St. Paul, that ‘if one member 
suffer, all the members suffer with it ;’ 
and it is at least singular that they occur 
in a story where Sadi represents himself 
as offering prayers at the tomb of Yahya, 
or John the Baptist, at Damascus: 














‘Tue sons of Apam are members one of 

another, 

For in their creation they have a common 
origin ; 

If fortune bring one member into pain, 

To the other members remains no rest ; 

And thou who feelest not for another’s sor- 
row, 

Hast no claim to the name of man.’ 












Sadi was a man of deep religious feel- 
ing, and there are ample proofs of it in 
his books. Like most Persian authors, 
he adopts the mystical phraseology of 
the Sufis; but we find in him far less of 
this style than in most of his contempo- 
raries. It is confined chiefly to scat- 
tered verses, and incidental allusions, 
which just serve to give a shade of 
deeper coloring to the ‘Gulistan’s 
varied picture. Such are lines like 
these: 
‘Knowest thou what that nightingale of 
dawn said to me? , 
‘What man art thou who art ignorant of 
love?’ 

All that thou seest is loud in extolling Hu ; 

The heart, that is an ear, well knows the 
mystery ; 

’Tis not the nightingale alone that sings 
His praise to the rose, 

For in His praise its every thorn is a 
tongue!’ 


























A deep feeling of natural piety 
breathes through such lines as the fol- 
lowing, which express a sentiment such 
as one would hardly have looked for in 
a Mohammedan : 










‘I nave brought an excuse for my defect of 
service, 
For in my obedience 1 have no claim. 


* That is, attain his refinion with God. 
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The wicked repent them of their sins, 
But the holy seek forgiveness for their wor- 
ship.’ 

Sadi, although a derwish and recluse, 
(for the latter years of his life were 
spent in retirement,) had too deep an 
insight into character to be deceived by 
the hermit’s exterior ; and his true esti- 
mate of seclusion is thus given : 


‘Ir every moment thy heart be wandering, 
Even in solitude thou wilt find no purity ; 
And though wealth, rank, fields, and mer- 

chandise be thine, 
If thy heart be with Gop, thou art still a 
hermit.’ 


The idea in the following lines is a 
favorite with him, and occurs several 
times in different forms: 


‘Snoutp the creature injure thee, sorrow 

not ; 

For from the creature cometh neither joy 
nor pain. 

Know, from Gop is the contrariety of friend 
and foe, 

For the heart of each is in His disposal. 

What though the arrow speeds from the 
bow ? 

The wise of heart know that the archer gave 
it aim.’ 

Sadi’s addresses to the Derry abound 
with striking thoughts. Witness these 
fine lines from the opening of the ‘ Gu- 
listan’: 

*O rortier than all thought, 
Conception, fancy, or surmise ! 
All vainly thou art sought, 
Too high for feeble man’s emprize : 
Past is our festive day, 
And reached at length life’s latest span ; 
Thy dues are yet to pay, 
The firstlings of thy praise by man!’ 


Nor must we forget, when we would 
estimate Sadi’s true character and posi- 
tion, that these thoughts and feelings 
have been the product of Mohammedan- 
ism’s sterile soil. With all its grave 
errors, by its unwavering acknowledg- 
ment of the divine Unity, Mohammed- 
anism has been an immense advance on 
the paganism and idolatry which it su- 
perseded; and may we not affirm, that 
it is by this amount of truth involved in 
its system, that it still keeps its ground 
as it does? Contrasted with the litera- 
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ture of a heathen nation—even of 
Greece or Rome — how far more noble 
and elevating are the moral ideas of the 
Arabians and the Persians ! 

Sadi may have met with Christians in 
his various wanderings, especially with 
Nestorians and Armenians, but in his 
day the deep heart-burnings which the 
successive invasions of the Crusaders 
had raised were not yet quelled ; and in 
his own case, the treatment which he 
had received at their hands at Tripolis 
was little likely to prepossess him in fa- 
vor of their doctrines. Sadi’s travels, 
in truth, except so far as they led him in 
contact with individuals, were exclusive- 
ly confined to the Mohammedan world. 
Within that wide circle he wandered 
‘with hungry heart,’ like Ulysses of 
old, and his keen eye read with intensest 
interest the ever-varying pictures of hu- 
man character ; but beyond that sphere 
all was hid from him in Cimmerian 
darkness. Dim rumors may have 
reached him of Europe and its king- 


Conrounp the whole thing! Why 
does it ever rain? Or rather, why, 
when it rains, does it not rain really? 
If there is any one thing in the whole 
course of nature worse than this perpe- 
tual mizzling, drizzling, half-way attempt 
at a wet day, I should like to know what 
it is! 
of it to make that dismal pattering which 
some people, with more imagination than 
nerves, call cheerful; but which I, with 
a strict regard for truth and practical 
effects, persist in believing the most 
powerful incentive to suicide or emi- 
gration to Egypt, a spot on which, 
veracious travellers inform us, it never 
rains. 

The simple question is: What shall I 
do? It is impossible to spend the whole 
of one day in yawning. It will not pay. 


Entomological Pins. 
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There is, to be sure, just enough - 


* * Odyssey,’ iv. 447. 
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doms, like Homer’s ‘ great river gyp- 
tus ;’ * but it was in Asia that he was at 
home. It was to the Mohammedan 
world that all his sympathies were 
bounded; Europe, with all its rude 
strength and energy, is non-extant to 
him. The declining feudal system and 
the rising municipal towns lay beyond 
the Mohammedan’s gaze: modern Eu- 
rope was slowly bursting into life, but 
he knewitnot. The decrepit Byzantine 
empire still lingered at Constantinople, 
and its shadow hid the substance from 
his eyes. Little did Sadi dream that 
during his very lifetime Asia’s sun was 
finally setting, to rise with fresh splen- 
dor in the West. He could see and 
mourn the shadows which were fast 
gathering over the East, in the fall of 
dynasties and the ruin of empires; but 
it was not for him to see, beyond the 
horizon, modern Europe slowly gather- 
ing together her latent elements, or to 
hear the herald of modern thought, 
Dante, singing his first song. 





One cannot read under the effects of that 


monotonous patter, nor yet write. There 
is nobody about to get up a quarrel with, 
and, in short, there is no amusement but 
to 





Well, what ? 

Why, to read old letters of course! 
Is not that what we all do on rainy 
days? Sometimes, perhaps, varied by 
atrummage. Not a bad idea that; there 
is nothing more pleasant than a good 
rummage through trunks, boxes, draw- 
ers, and cubby-holes, into which you 
have not fairly been for years. There 
is always a sensation in it, something 
will turn up that we have forgotten, and 
that is worthy of revivification. 

There, for instance, is that disreput- 
able-looking old canvas-covered trunk ; 
Iam convinced that I could not be ad- 
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mitted to any boarding-house on the ap- 
pearance of that trunk ; or, if I was, my 
board would be rigorously demanded in 
advance, even unto the last cent. I have 
not been fairly to the bottom of that 
trunk for ten years. So long, indeed, 
that the memory of man goeth not to its 
entire contents. 

'T is well! I shall dispel the foul 
fiend ennui by a rummage, and that 
directly. I shall see whether this can- 
vas-covered mockery of a secret can hide 
aught from our prying eyes. 

How the key creaks unpleasantly in the 
lock, uttering a weak and puerile com- 
plaint against being disturbed. Whew! 
what an odor of potted notions salutes 
the nose as the lid goes up! A mingled 
aroma of mouldy letters breathing love, 
passion, hate, sorrow, and ambition. 
Keepsakes once beyond all purchase, 
now representing only so much dead 
capital. Here I have this box filled with 
little memory-links that once were so 
precious. I open it, and the first thing 
I bring ruthlessly forth to the light is 
this lock of dark, silken hair. Oh! non- 
sense! Yes, [I don’t doubt for an in- 
stant that the matter is very common- 
place. We have all passed through this. 
We have all saved, once upon a time, our 
locks of dark brown, or some other col- 
ored, hair. Therefore, is it no nonsense, 
and therefore is it that I shall speak of 
mine own lock. One of my first loves, 
Lizzie Tompkins: I am really shocked to 
think that I should have cast the treas- 
ure from my vest watch-pocket where it 
had lain so many months; but when I 
consider again the provocation, I am not 
so shocked. Did she not know that I 
loved her, even unto the expending of 
my entire financial capital in a box of 
prunes, gaily bedizened with a picture 
upon the lid, and gilded sides; and yet 
did she not, in the very face of this, al- 
low my hated rival to sit next her upon 
the stoop one summer evening, and 
stealthily to play with her hand? I 
was right when I tore the brown lock 
away from my heart, and consigned it 
VOL, LXIII. 9 
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toabox. Poor Lizzie! She made a bad 
match of it when, many years after, she 
married. The last time I saw her was a 
few years since. She was old and care- 
worn, and informed me, with a smirk, 
that she had six children, and a husband 
who was a policeman. 

And — this candy-heart, smelling 
strongly still, through the lapse of 
years, of the original peppermint. That 
was the gift of Maria, who, full of fun, 
presented it as her own heart. I believe, 
though I cannot speak with certainty, 
that I jilted Maria. I think I loved 
Maria, until one day a singular rumor 
found its way to mine ear. It was that 
Maria was subject to fits. Why this 
should have had so dreary an effect 
upon my youthful imagination, I cannot 
tell, but thenceforth I never wished to 
be left alone with Maria, nor did she 
seem a desirable property to own. She, 
too, married a poor, worthless, pale-faced 
youth, and now, at the latest adyices, 
Maria was showing an overweening anx- 
iety to become divorced from a recreant 
and absent husband. 

This retrospective is not charming! 

We must go deeper and unearth the 
more tangible things. 

A faded ambrotype. I shall dismiss 
it, for the simple reason that I cannot 
distinguish whether it is Martha or Car- 
oline, and, what is still worse, I cannot 
remember. 

Two pairs of once dove-colored gloves, 
now verging towards a mottled brown. 
They are tied to the recollection of a 
wedding-party—a night, when, in the 
wild exuberance of a disappointed affec- 
tion for the bride, I became sufficiently 
grief-stricken to require the services of a 
waiter to find my way to the door and 
down the steps. 

Next—some entomological pins. What 
a strange passion to be sure! I can 
hardly realize now, at the distance of 
nearly fifteen years, that I ever could 
have taken delight in transfixing unfor- 
tunate bugs and butterflies, and pre- 
serving them on walls and wainscots, in 
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book-cases and cupboards, or in what- 
ever places the luckless specimens could 
be stuck to dry. 

Well! certainly there is a practicabili- 
ty about my entomological pins that has 
not attached to any thing I have yet turn- 
ed out, and still I have kept them, with 
more than an old woman’s faith in the 
adage that ‘all things come to use in 
seven years.’ ‘Twice seven years have 
I kept my entomological pins, and they 
have notfyet been called for. The truth 
of this classical saying must be vindicat- 
ed; the pins must come to use. Let 
them be laid upon my table, that I may 
find some duty for them to perform. 

Ay! but what? Iam no longer given 
to sticking bugs, beetles, and butterflies, 
nor yet have La friend with such a mania. 
The pins are as good as new, and must 
not waste their usefulness longer in the 
depths from whence I have exhumed 
them. 

What must be done ? 

I have it! I wild use them myself. 
Here, in the silent fastnesses of my own 
room, will I use mine entomological pins, 
and on them transfix my friends, ay! 
and my enemies. 

Now then, gentlemen and—if I may be 
permitted—ladies, who is the first cus- 
tomer ? 

Ah! my dear fellow, you ’re just in 
time. My friend, Peeolinks. Sit down, 
Peeolinks, I am glad to see you. Sotto 
voce, dear Public, what a fortunate thing 
that Peeolinks should be the first to drop 
in on this mizzling, drizzling, disagree- 
able day. He shall have the honor or 
being the first of my specimens. 

A charming fellow is Peeolinks, with 
a pleasant, undecided air. He works in 
much as though he believed he was not 

wanted, snd hesitates just inside the 
door. He says, ‘How d’ye do?’ in a 
chirruping, halting sort of way, and 
comes towards me as though he would 
offer his hand, but instantly repents and 
claps the offending member into his 
pocket, hurriedly crossing the room to 
find a spot whereon to bestow his hat. 
Another veer of intention takes place in 
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the mind of Peeolinks before he reaches 
the other side of the room, and certain 
twinges of conscience occur in reference 
to the hand-shaking, which have the 
effect of bringing him hastily back with 
outstretched digit and disordered specta- 
cles. I think he is about to grasp my 
hand, and testify his happiness by a 
hearty shake, but I am instantly de- 
ceived by Peeolinks’ indecision in refer- 
ence to his hat. With this article he 
goes through some most extraordinary 
performances. He puts it under his arm, 
he puts it between his legs, he puts it on 
his head, and instantly jerks it off witha 
guilty look. He lays it upon a chair and 
catches himself in an attempt to sit on 
it; he tries to hang it upon a fly on the 
wall, and makes a hurried and final dis- 
position of the property by stowing it 
under a chair and sitting down. 

I am pained, extremely pained, when 
Peeolinks calls. There is always that 
constitutional indecision that no amount 
of hospitality on my part will remove. 

Offer Peeolinks a segar, and he is un- 
decided whether to take it, until the de- 
lay is terrible. When he has taken it, 
his mind is sadly exercised whether to 
light it or not, and, when once lighted, 
the smoking becomes a question of way- 
ering debate. To my certain knowledge 
Peeolinks never does any thing, simply be- 
cause his mind is not made up. Though 
he may spend an hour or more with me, 
and make a dozen distinct efforts to look 
into my books, he never succeeds. He 
takes up a volume in a fidgety way, 
opens it—possibly upside down—stares 
vacantly for a moment at the opposite 
wall, opens to another place, talking all 
the time in a disjointed way about every 
thing, and then lays it down without— 
I’ll be sworn—even knowing the title. 

I never knew Peeolinks’ spectacles to 
sit square across his face, or for him to 
fail in having one of his cravat-ends 
struggling out of his neck behind in 
a disturbing way. If one were to study 
Peeolinks, the idea would take possession 

of the mind that he never slept. That 
absent, fidgety air is not provocative of 
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slumber. And yet Pecolinks is a famous 
sleeper and catcher of cat-naps. He sleep- 
eth in strange places, with strange noises 
about him. He sleepeth in strange po- 
sitions, with his heels elevated far above 
his head, and his hands buried deep in 
his pockets. He sleepeth with a segar 
in his mouth and wakeneth suddenly to 
light it. 

Let me put this pin gently through 
Peeolinks without hurting him, for I 
count him one of my most cherished 
Specimens. 

I have Peeolinks on the wall. 

How strange that our specimen friends 
never suffer impalement graciously. No 
matter how well they may look upon the 
wall, they will struggle and possibly the 
more graceful their figure, the more vig- 
orous their struggles. 

And then, again, there is such a diver- 
sity of tastes. Let me instance little 
Widgerton, who, but a few days since, 
came rushing into this very room to tell 
me : 

‘A capital joke, my boy, one of the 
funniest things I ever heard in my life. 
You know Brown? A droll fellow is 
Brown. Full of wit. Brown, of Lon- 
don, we call him. Slightly cockney, if 
I may be allowed the expression. Well, 
last evening, Brown and [ had a slight 
discussion, all in a friendly way, you 
know, when Brown, slightly excited you 
see, called me a jackhorse. D’ye take 
it? Eh! Jackhorse! How we laughed. 
Don’t you see he meanta jackass? Fun- 
ny, isn’t it?’ 

And Widgerton laughed again and 
again until I was really fearful of the 
results. It is my belief that Widgerton 
really enjoyed it, and that calling him a 
jackass gave him more real satisfaction, 
notwithstanding its truth, than any praise 
that could have been lavished upon him. 

Therein Widgerton differs somewhat 
from my friend Bowow, who writes for 
the papers. Bowow has a gentle and 
genial way of puffing his friends, print- 
ing that which pulls off the skin against 
the grain and tears the hair out, after 
which he fondly congratulates himself 
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that he has done his duty by the world, 
and made great sacrifices on the altar of 
friendship. On the other hand, should 
any one, emulous of his glory, print a 
few lines in response, giving him a gen- 
tle scarification, the effect is terrific. In 
my mind’s eye I see him, paper in hand, 
and with countenance elongated, appeal- 
ing to the world and to outraged society. 

‘Look at this now! What have I done 
to deserve this? I who have always 
stroked my friends down the way the 
grain runs. An unprovoked and brutal 
attack! Shameful!’ 

Ah! what an extraordinary coincid- 
ence, there goes Bowow, at this moment, 
on the opposite side of the street. He 
looks towards my windows. It is my 
solemn belief that he means to call. Yes, 
by all the saints! there he comes across 
the way. If I could only persuade Bow- 
ow to wear a large watch-chain and a 
bunch of seals, I should be really proud 
to have him call—occasionally—that the 
neighbors might see him; for I am 
bound to admit that there is an air of 
solidity about Bowow that would lead 
one, at a jump, to the conclusion that he 
was the financial partner in a heavy 
house, and competent at any moment to 
draw his check for a couple of scores of 
thousands. The acquaintance of such a 
man is not to be despised. 

‘Come in!’ 

Could any one but a man who felt the 
solidity of his position, order up a bottle 
of your best Topaz and a bite, open your 
private drawer, and pick over your weeds, 
clapping one into his mouth and a half- 
dozen more into his pocket? Most de- 
cidedly not. He has just come—accord- 
ing to his own statement—from dining 
with George Law, Senator Seward, and 
Mr. Astor, and has consented to allow 
George the next Presidency, without 
making any terms for himself, though 
he whispers confidentially, to my ear, 
that if there is any thing I want, men- 
tion it without hesitation. And—will it 
be believed—I do mention it, ay! even 
though I have mentioned it in various 
ways and at various times before unto 
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Bowow, and have graciously had my 
mentioning granted on the spot, with- 
out, alas! realization. 

I sit by my table, and look with won- 
derment upon Bowow. Upon his genial 
and patronizing face, upon his portly 
form, upon his calm insouciance, and I 
listen, with ears agape, to his tales, not 
of the genii or the fairies, but of beings 
quite as impossible, 

Bowow has hobnobbed with Shak- 
speare, Milton, Byron, and Tupper. He 
has been on terms of intimacy, most 
distressing, with Palmerston, the Duke, 
Dickens, and the original Cheap John, 
and rather flatters himself that he has 
given all these people valuable sugges- 
tions, the following of which led to their 
ultimate fame. 

C-r-u-n-c-h. Phew! 

Bowow is preserved. 

There was a time when, in my delusion, 
I labored under the belief that a removal 
from my solitude in Three Hundred and 
Seventy-fifth street, into some locality 
where my friends could have me within 
reach, would be a consummation most 
devoutly to be wished. I have grown 
wiser since, and recall with force some 
words once spoken to me by the great 
Henry Clay: 

‘Sir!’ said he, when I had under- 
taken to compliment him by saying that 
I thought a personal popularity, such as 
he enjoyed, must be the acme of human 
happiness. ‘Sir, it is a curse! I am 
never alone. Even in the desired soli- 
tude of my chamber, I am not sure but 
somebody, out of curiosity, is looking in 
at the key-hole.’ 

Thus it has been since I surrendered 
my solitude, and removed my quarters 
to a convenient spot for friends to drop 
in. Never before had I such a circle, 
and never before was my sherry and 
apple-jack so appreciated. I have reach- 
ed, at a jump, the popularity which if 
took Henry Clay a lifetime to achieve. 
If I am to believe what is told me, my 
conversation has grown brilliant, my man- 
ner fascinating, and then I am just on the 
route for every body going everywhere. 
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If the weather is fine, my room is such a 
comfortable lounging-place to save one’s 
self the trouble of walking, and sit, with 
heels upon the window-ledge, viewing 
the passers-by. If the weather is bad, 
then no excuse is needed from those who 
would drop in just to avoid the damp 
without, and take ‘just the merest sip in 
life, my boy,’ of that old whisky which, 
according to all accounts, has not been 
paralleled for the last century. 

All this is why, upon this mizzling, 
drizzling, wretched day, I am not alone. 

My landlady conceives it a duty she 
owes me to see that, upon such a day, I 
am not entirely surrendered to ennui, if 
she can help it. Not like the stereotyped 
landlady of whom we all dream, when 
given to nightmare, is mine. The word 
landlady is ineffaceably coupled in many 
minds with that perpetual black stuff 
gown, looking as though it never was 
taken off, the shoes down at heel, and 
the slate-colored stockings, the fusty, 
rusty hair kept together by some inde- 
scribable style of black lace head-dress, 
that bears a look as though it had, dur- 
ing some portion of its career, been re- 
covered, with violent hands, from the 
ash-barrel, and, to cap all, the long- 
drawn, wo-begone face, like a bladder 
half filled with water, destitute of a 
smile, and looking upon all the world 
as an absconding lodger. { 

My landlady is fair and twenty. Her 
bright hazel eyes are set in an enamel of 
wholesome pink and white, natural, if I 
can believe my senses. She has a hus- 
band—so I am told—but I have never 
seen him. He goes away in the morn- 
ing noiselessly to the office, that mys- 
terious place to which so many thou- 
sands go—for what? He is reported to 
me as a quiet man, with light blue eyes 
and flaxen hair, who carries, rain and 
shine, an umbrella, and, at any place or 
at any time, on five minutes’ notice, can 
whip from his pocket a pair of India- 
rubbers, an oil silk cap-cover and cape, 
and an old pair of gloves. I can see 
clearly, at a glance, that my landlady, 
Mrs. Goss, is not in the slightest degree 
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afraid of her husband, and I am impress- 
ed with the idea that, at some time dur- 
ing the past, there has been a passage at 
arms between the two, and that the lady 
has come off first best, and by that means 
secured perpetual peace. ~ 

A charming woman is Mrs. Goss; she 
has so many little fascinating ways about 
her. She abounds with reminiscences of 
that olden time when she was at home 
with Pa and Ma, and revelled in luxury! 
She lets rooms now, not for profit, bless 
you! She allows only a few lodgers, of 
whom she exacts, in the most charming 
way, tribute enough to pay her rent 
twice over, and something of a margin. 
She is young and so inexperienced ; but 
somehow, perhaps because ProvipENce 
protects her, she always seems to come 
out victor in any little arrangement she 
may be mixed in, whether it is financial, 
social, or diplomatic. I never knew Mrs. 
Goss to ask for the amount of her tribute 
when it became due, but as the day ap- 
proached there can be no mistaking the 
symptoms. You can observe distinctly at 
least two more lumps of coal in each 
scuttle that is brought to the room, and 
an alacrity in answering the bell, that is 
sometimes suggestive of an intention to 
surprise and scalp the ringer. You can 
notice a desire for cleanliness, and audi- 
ble orders given outside your door for 
certain ablutory matters that cause you 
to tremble in terror, and covertly lock 
up every thing that can be ‘cleared 
away.’ At last, when the day arrives, 
there is a visit from Mrs. Goss, who is 
got up regardless of expense. She does 
not ask for the pittance she is to receive, 
she does not hint at it, but there is a 
something instinctive that bids you pay 
it, feeling at the same time much like a 
criminal who is seeking to bribe some 
virtuous legislator to get his little bill 
through. I have often determined on 
disregarding the known purport of Mrs. 
Goss’s visit on these occasions, but up to 
this time, though I am regarded by my 
friends as rather a plucky fellow, I have 
not dared to do it. No matter what 


resolutions I have made, the appearance 
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of that indescribable, off-hand, youthful 
counterup of men scatters them to the 
winds. 

I have a visit from Mrs. Goss, and 
without farther preamble I shall select 
her as one of my specimens. Quietly, 
Mrs. Goss! I have you. There! A 
rara avis for my collection. 

It is not my fate this day to be alone 
long. Perhaps by a psychological at- 
traction my friends come to be impaled. 
I hear distinctly the stamp in the entry 
that tells me of the coming of Rufus. 
Ah! my sweet fellow, I shall reserve one 
pin for you to a certainty. 

For a man, not exceeding in height, 
how gorgeously he looms into the room, 
and, with a shake like an overgrown 
water-dog, makes an effort to divest him- 
self of the moisture that hangs in little 
beads all over him. He acts like one ac- 
customed to be waited upon, and I’ll be 
bound, were he questioned, would give 
no small opinion on the belief that all 
mankind, ay, and all womankind, were 
made for that office. There is a non- 
chalance about Rufus that is perfectly 
delightful, whether it is shown in appro- 
priating the ideas of his friends, reviling 
them personally to their faces, drinking 
their whisky and then abusing it, invit- 
ing them to dine and then staying away 
himself, or the thousand and one other 
little amenities of life, he performs them 
as though they were parts of his special 
mission and the most charming episodes 
of an existence. And yet withal Rufus 
is enthusiastic. He has delightful little 
schemes for the regeneration of man- 
kind—as represented in his own person. 
He believes implicitly in the destiny of 
all to inhabit brown-stone fronts, and 
possess perpetual cellars of Chateau 
Margeaux, Chambertin, Marcobrunner, 
and to keep French cooks. He has faith 
in the power of all men—he being a type 
of the race—to make themselves million- 
aires in twelve hours by Shrewsbury 
clock. He pondereth upon gigantic 
schemes of business and finance, and 
yet I verily believe that Rufus could 
be cleaned out in Wall-street, leaving 
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him nothing to fall back on but his 
amazement, or induced to embark in 
fitting out an expedition to the South 
Sea, in search of that perennial treasure 
that was planted by the pirates during 
the Mexican Revolution, and which since 
has become so famous in story, if not in 
history. 

But yet as I go on impaling my speci- 
men, Iam bound to admire some little 
purple tints under the wings and a tinge 
of silvery softness about the head. He 
would, I verily believe, should a specu- 
lation some day in moon lots, or a ticket 
in the royal Fejee lottery turn up right, 
give to his sixty or seventy bosom friends 
the benefits of his experience and advice, 
invite them to his dinners that they may 
see how complacently he enjoys them, 
make them drink of his wines that they 
may commend his taste in selection, and 
violate all the best feelings of hospitality 
by correcting their grammar at a critical 
point in the conversation. But yet I in- 
sist upon it that Rufus is a good fellow, 
an inestimably good fellow, that his solid 
enjoyment of the physical comforts. is 
worthy of all commendation, that his 
toothsome laugh at his own jokes is 
positively permeating, and that I never 
enjoy an hour better than under his 
abuse. There is but one phase in which 
I fear or doubt him, and that is when he 
is given to praise. Then I am much in 
the same position as the bear who sub- 
mitted his dancing abilities to his friends, 
the pig and the monkey. ‘The first con- 
demned, the last praised, and Mr. Bruin 


said: ‘I was in doubt when Mr. Pig - 


found fault, but when Jocko praises, I 
am sure I cannot dance.’ 

Let me put Rufus gingerly on the wall. 
I know that he will struggle beautifully, 
but a mug of that glorious home-brewed, 
or a jorum of the real Glenlivat, will act 
with marvellous power as a soporific. 

A splendid specimen, by Jove! 

Was it Wilkes who declared that he 
could talk his face off in fifteen minutes, 
though he had the reputation of being 
the ugliest man in England? 

Now, then, I am certain that I am not 
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handsome, and I will not be rude enough 
to declare that I am a favorite with the 

gentler sex, because of the flavor of my 

Conchas, or the age and light of my 

Amontillado. There must be something 

more than this, when it makes me favor- 

ed by the presence of two of the divine 

sex in a day. 

Ah! madam, your most abject of 
slaves. How gracefully she waddles 
to the sofa! Madam, allow me to pre- 
sent the public, my dear public, Mrs. 
Dedley Doldrum Livingston Living- 
ston ! 

Who would believe, to see that form 
so given to obesity ; that face so flushed 
with something deeper than the roses of 
her cheeks; those eyes, sunken almost 
to obscurity in a mass of jellied flesh ; 
those hands, warranting the belief that, 
somewhere in the past, their owner had 
exercised freely over the wash-tub ; that 
Mrs. Dedley Doldrum had once — her 
own asseveration, good public—been the 
belle of the metropolis. She will tell you, 
if encouraged, perhaps without being, that 
praises of her eyes, teeth, hair, and hands 
have been showered upon her by great 
men; that Clay, Webster, and Calhoun 
have bent at her shrine, and that she 
could twist Jackson about her little fin- 
ger. She will tell you how she appeared 
at the inauguration ball of the latter, 
clad in black velvet and pearls, with low 
neck and short sleeves, and then she will 
sigh and tell you, confidingly, that she 
would still dress the same way, could she 
but afford it ! 

Mrs. Dedley Doldrum Livingston Liy- 
ingston is a stickler for form. She be- 
lieves in dishes and ceremony, though a 
failure to cover the dishes with some- 
thing profoundly solid would be attend- 
ed with dangerous assaults, not with the 
teeth, but with the tongue; for dearly 
does she love all those dainty morsels 
that roll so sweetly over the palate. I 
have known Mrs. Dedley eat remorseless- 
ly three quarters of the early strawberries 

placed upon the table for a dozen, when 
strawberries were cheap at five dollars a 
quart, regaling the disappointed would- 
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be fruit-eaters all the time with a de- 
scription of a strawberry feast she once 
gave to President Monroe, General Scott, 
Lafayette, and a score of others equally 
celebrated. There are one or two excel- 
lent points about Mrs. Dedley’s stories ; 
the first is that nobody ever, for one in- 
stant, thinks of believing them, and the 
other that she profoundly believes them 
herself, from the simple fact that she 
has grown into the belief that they are 
true. 

It is perfectly delightful to see Mrs. 
Dedley in full dress. I will venture to 
say that, for its originality, it is without 
parallel. Once she told me, confidingly, 
that, at a certain ball, she had attracted 
more attention than any lady in the 
room, and I am sure that, upon this oc- 
casion, Mrs. D. D. L. L. spoke nothing 
but absolute truth. She affects brilliancy 
of color, and being short and dum—I 
mean stout—of course large patterns. 
But the most marvellous of all things is 
the extraordinary manner in which she 
succeeds in using her powder and rouge, 
and other little blandishments she applies 
to her face. The powder of Mrs. Dedley 
is of the Harlequin order, and lies like 
snow, described by a youthful friend of 
mine, ‘an inch deep on an average in 
spots.’ She applies it with appalling 
whiteness to perhaps one eye and her 
chin, it may be with the addition of an 
ear, leaving the balance of her face in 
the dark. Her rouge is executed upon 
the same principle, sometimes an eye, or 
the nose, glowing with deep brilliancy, 
while the cheeks are utterly neglected, 
and sometimes the application is made 
on the one side at the upper corner of 
the cheek-bone, while upon the other it 
has sidled away to the lowest borders of 
the lower jaw. Especially skilful is 
Mrs. D. D. in the artistic formation of 
eyebrows, never having been known, 
within the memory of the oldest in- 
habitant, to get one of them on the spot 
where such appendages are supposed to 
grow, nor yet to get them to match. [ 
have been astounded, almost to dumb- 
ness, to find Mrs. Dedley’s eyebrows, 
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upon certain occasions, were formed upon 
one side by a sharp angle, and on the 
other by a straight line. 

Mrs. D. D. L. L. has this moment 
communicated to me some most distress- 
ing intelligence, nothing more nor less 
than the fact that she has called to in- 
form me that she is about to change her 
domicile, that Mrs. Goss is a charming 
woman, that we are all delightful people 
who inhabit Mrs. Goss’s mansion, but 
that she really is dying of ennui, and 
must seek a gayer society. She must 
really have more gentlemen’s society ; 
without it she will die. I am_posi- 
tively shocked, and I so express myself, 
that I have not made myself more agree- 
able to Mrs. Dedley, and thereby have 
prevented this calamity that has fallen 
upon our household. 

Wait, Mrs. Dedley! Really, I cannot 
lose you thus. You must positively stay. 
Let me gently insert this persuading 
morsel of steel. Ah! madam! I trust it 
does n’t hurt, and—I have Mrs. Dedley 
Doldrum Livingston Livingston in my 
collection. 

Upon my word, as I retrace my ex- 
perimental impalements, a slight shudder 
of shame comes over me at the effects of 
my strange taste. I am certain that I 
am no longer the entomological maniac 
I was seven years or more ago. Then I 
could look dispassionately on the wrig- 
glings of worms, the clawing of bugs, 
and the flappings of butterflies, while 
now, notwithstanding a certain inner de- 
light on the achievement of my speci- 
mens, I cannot but admit they die hard, 
and will not allow that their fate is just- 
ly met, as a benefit to science and socie- 
ty at large. I fear very much that I am 
no longer an entomologist, and must 
abandon my old profession, newly taken 
up. Softness of the heart will not per- 
mit me to continue. Upon the plea that 
the mental must change, as science tells 
us the physical does, once in every seven 
years, I shall cast away the balance of 
my pins in haste, lest some pleasant 
friend may insist upon impaling myself 
in my own collection. 
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As it is no easy task for me to write, 
(being something of a cripple,) there is 
no danger of my indulging in much su- 
perfluous flourishing. My story shall 
be brief; and whenever I seem to rhap- 
sodize, or in any other manner stray 
from my point, I wish it to be believed 
that it is necessary for me to go on in 
that way, or I would not do it. 

At the time the war broke out, I was 
a clerk in a Broadway dry-goods store, 
and was boarding in University Place. 
I was too timid to be popular with the 
ladies, and too reserved — some said, 
too modest — to be a general favorite 
with my own sex. Almost my only real 
friend was John Trueman, a machinist, 
a splendid workman, and foreman of the 
shop. John was several years my se- 
nior, and a fellow of much solider parts 
than I; in fact, there was more of him 
in every respect. Why he liked me, I 
could never see very clearly, except he 
knew me for an honest and true friend, 
and admired certain qualities of mine, 
which he did not himself possess ; for 
we were not much alike. At any rate, 
I know that this was one secret of my 
attachment to him. But though we 
differed in many things, there was real- 
ly a good deal which we possessed in 
common. Many things affected us in 
precisely the same way; and we had 
the same favorite notions and fancies in 
regard to matters of art and taste. As 
for me, my main faults (though I had 
plenty of others) were effeminacy and 
too great care for my own person. I 
was proud of my white hands, and 
gloried in my fine apparel. I am cured 


of all that now, and can therefore afford 
to speak of it. 

I come now to a part of my story 
which makes me wish I had a talent for 





description. It would take a fine pen 
indeed to satisfy my taste in this mat- 
ter. I think almost the only writer I 
know of that could really convey a just 
idea of Margaret Wilson to one who had 
never seen her, is the author of some 
grand things I have lately read in the 
‘ .” One of them, I 
remember, was called ‘ Paul Blecker.’ 
Margaret had been at our boarding- 
house two or three months only, and 
was the-guest of her aunt, an estimable 
elderly lady who was an inmate of the 
house when I came to it. She was tak- 
ing lessons in drawing, and learning the 
use of water-colors, with the design of 
teaching those arts in some seminary. 
She was an orphan, and though once in 
the enjoyment of every luxury that a 
refined taste craves, was now poor, and 
obliged to devise some plan of support- 
ing herself by her own exertions. There 
was something about Margaret that com- 
pelled you, in thinking of her, to quite 
forget her worldly condition. She was 
a noble-looking girl, large, and finely 
formed, with the most beautiful neck 
and throat — so white and pure ! —that 
ITeversaw. Her light hair curled slight- 
ly, principally in her neck and around 








- her ears, and was very soft and fine. 


Her gray eyes seemed to know every 
thing, yet not to be proud that they 
knew so much. 

I’ll stop right here. There are a 
thousand things of this sort I might 
truly say of Margaret Wilson. This I 
will say: no one could look at her, 
even for the first time, and not feel that 
she had a noble mind and a generous, 
magnanimous heart. For my part, I 
knew all this, and a thousand times 
more, the first time I saw her. I 
seemed to recognize, in her, one I had 
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formerly known perfectly, however the 
lapse of time might have impaired the 
force of my recollection. I must con- 
fess, I did not see her as a total stran- 
ger; for my friend John Trueman — 
who I think told me she was some sort 
of connection of his family —had in- 
formed me she was coming, and given 


me one or two particulars in relation to * 


her. It was he, also, who introduced us. 

You are doubtless prepared, after 
what I have said of myself, for nu- 
merous awkward incidents at this stage 
of my narrative—for blushes, stam- 
merings, and keen mental distress, and 
an incoherence of manner far more 
amusing to read of, or behold, than 
to exhibit in one’s own person. But 
the truth is, there was something so 
reiissuring in her kind glance and kind- 
er smile, and she was so self-possessed 
herself, and ‘ lady-like,’ as one of our 
young fellows afterwards said of her, 
and she spoke to me so like the old 
friend I could have dreamed her, with 
those sweet and seemingly remembered 
tones, that I would certainly have been 
a greater donkey than any body ever 
took me for, had I behaved badly and 
been too frightened to say any thing. 
Though I really, after that first inter- 
view, remembered a good many flat 
things I had said, and thought of a 
good many capital ones I wished fer- 
vently I had had the sense to say, I 
congratulated myself that, at any rate, 
I hadn’t made a jack of myself, and 
that in whatever particular I’d not 
not done myself strict justice I could 
hope for better fortune at another time. 
For, though I had rather be under than 
overrated, I prefer to be known exactly 
as I am. 

This was early in the winter. As I 
was the only gentleman in the house 
whom John had introduced to Margaret, 
I felt that a part of the responsibility of 
her happiness devolved on me, and I 
was very glad I could feel so; for 
though I had taken such a liking to 
Margaret, I felt a delicacy in obtruding 
myself on her notice, and now and then 
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needed something to assist me in squar- 
ing my conduct with my notions of 
strict becomingness. 

And now my daily life began to be 
lifted out of the common, and to grow 
romantic. It was so sweet to feel that 
I was known for just what I was ; that 
I had found one, at last, who took for 
granted that I was a gentleman, and a 
man of feelings, and never forced me to 
prove that I was either. And Margaret 
was such a wonder! Rather, such a 
rarity — for I’d never seen one like 
her; but not a wonder, for she was 
what a true woman should be, and the 
wonder is that there are so few genuine 
women, considering how grand it is to 
be a thorough woman. 

She liked me —I knew that, for she 
was pleased to talk with me by the 
hour, and was often sensibly moved 
with what I said; but there were cer- 
tain subjects — in which the soul of a 
true man naturally delights — which, I 
at length observed she avoided as by in- 
stinct. The heart of things was thus 
kept out in the moonlight, when J 
thought a better place for it was where 
every thing else was real. That ex- 
presses it as nearly as any thing I am 
able to say just now. One needs first 
to see that clearly which he wishes to 
make clear to others. And I didn’t see 
the matter clearly. I know I was often 
awake when I should have been asleep, 
pondering on it; but what it all meant 
I could never determine. I stoutly de- 
clared myself — what her manner proved 
her to be—an honest friend, and no 
more; but that other self to whom I 
made this positive assertion knew better 
all the while. The fact is, I loved her 
dearly, and was half insane about it. 
But so cunning! No one dreamed of 
it, not even Margaret. 

But I must be getting along. This 
much I deemed was due to the ‘ situa- 
tion’ and the character of my heroine. 
I will be just, even though my interests 
suffer. 

Well, the rebels invested Sumter, 
drove out Anderson, and compelled the 
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President to issue his call for men. 
John was captain of Company E, —th 
regiment, and one evening he told me 
the boys were going! I at once felt 
stirred up. Clerking had never had 
many charms for me, and now it looked 
tamer and more contemptible than ever. 
My country wanted me. I turned the 
matter over in my little cranium, and in 
three days had made up my mind to en- 
list. ‘Margaret will like it!’ I said to 
myself. John had a place for me in his 
company. He was glad to get me, and 
made me sergeant directly. It was some 
time, however, before we went. Days 
and weeks elapsed, and I had time to 
acquaint myself fully with the duties of 
my new position. 

At length the order was issued. We 
were to be on the march at ten o’clock 
next day. I was delighted with the in- 
terest which the whole house seemed to 
take in my affairs, and their friendliness 
and good-will were so hearty I was quite 
taken bystorm. But Margaret’s kindly 
sympathy was dearer to me than all 
else. I began to feel quite a respect for 
myself; in fact, I dare say I was rather 
proud. Who wouldn’t have been? 

I tell you, there was something sol- 
emn in the strains of the magnificent 
band to whose music we that morning 
marched through the crowded streets. 
Nothing affects me like the music of a 
fine military band. Sometimes I am 
almost too full to breathe when I hear 
it. That morning, what with the glo- 
rious sunshine, the cheers, the white 
handkerchiefs waving, the thoughts of 
what it all meant, and the awful majesty 
of that tide of sound, it was just as 
much as I could do to keep my feet and 
observe the time. For a while I couldn't 
tell where we were. Every thing looked 
strange. Suddenly, as we were crossing 
University Place, I recognized the local- 
ity, and glanced upward instinctively 
towards a certain window. My eyes 
were dim; I could see nothing but a 
white hand and arm, and a handkerchief 
waving. A cold chill ran down my 
back. I thought I should reel. I never 
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had such work to breathe in all my 
life. Going from her! ‘But see what 
I will bring her!’ I said to myself. 
‘True manliness—that’s it! And 
perhaps renown!’ Then it was all 
right. There wasn’t a prouder man in 
the regiment than I, after that. 

I omit all that relates to our career 
up to that fatal Sunday morning in 
July when we fought the famous but 
disastrous battle of Bull Run. I had 
seen enough service already to learn 
that the soldier’s life isn’t child’s play. 
It is tough enough, generally, even 
when there is no actual fighting. No 
intelligent civilian needs to be informed 
particularly as to the theory, at least, of 
a soldier’s duties. There is very little 
rose-water about them. The night be- 
fore the battle, when we all knew that 
stirring work was before us, I saw John, 
but had no opportunity of speaking to 
him. Up to that time, he had been the 
same kind and hearty friend, permitting 
no thought of the difference in our posi- 
tions to interfere with that genuine 
good-will and affection which he felt for 
me. He had been uniformly cheerful, 
and when off duty had not given me the 
slightest ground of apprehension, wheth- 
er relating to himself or me. On that 
Saturday evening, however, I observed 
achange. He was serious, thoughtful, 
and in the brief intervals between his 
many active cares, even melancholy. 
Stern resolution, high courage sat on 
his marble features, but something I 
was sure preyed on his spirits. Once, 
as he passed, he looked at me, and the 
old affection beamed in his eyes, but 
something in his glance made me sad, I 
could not tell why. I had little time to 
ponder on these things, for we had 
never been busier, and the meaning of 
those stirring scenes forced itself on my 
thoughts whenever I had a moment’s 
time for reflection. At length, tired 
and drowsy, we turned in for a few 
hours’ sleep, for we were to be on the 
march before daybreak. 

It seemed as though I had not slept 
five minutes when I was awakened by 
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the roll of the drum, and found the 
camp alive. All seemed confusion, and 
the hubbub was sufficiently distracting ; 
but order soon succeeded, and before the 
sun had fairly made his appearance we 
were on the march. Never was there a 
more glorious sunrise. The scenery 
was magnificent, and from some slight 
eminence the long lines of gleaming 
guns, and the proud banners waving, 
was a sight that might well have in- 
spired the coldest with enthusiasm. 
Sabbath and peace were in the waving 
leaves and the mist soberly curling up 
from the meadows, in the sunshine so 
bright and warm, and they dwelt also 
among the venerable trees; but there 
was no Sabbath in that moving and ter- 
rible panorama, which meant nothing 
but war and carnage! I had never so 
thoroughly realized the nature of the 
business I was engaged in. 

Before reaching Bull Run, as is well 
known, our forces were divided into 
several columns, one of which moved to 
the right, another to the left, while a 
third moved straight forward. Our regi- 
ment was part of this latter force, which 
was comparatively small. On this side 
the stream we halted, and awaited the 
opening of the battle. 

We had not long to wait. Presently, 
from the left, came the deep boom of 
cannon— first, one or two single dis- 
charges, and then an almost continuous 
roar. This was but brief, however, and 
indicated perhaps nothing more than a 
skirmish. The sounds soon died away, 
and for quite an interval there was 
hardly any thing to disturb the still- 
ness. At length, however, from far 
away to the right, deeper and more 
continuous sounds of cannonading came 
to our ears, mingled with the fainter 
rattie of musketry. Louder and louder 
grew the din; vast columns of smoke 
arose from that quarter and began to 
roll towards us, spreading over sky and 
field, and threatening to envelope soon 
the whole visible scene. Then the 
battle redpened on the left, and from 
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every part of the field issued proofs of a 
fearful general contest. 

Of course no young soldier, like my- 
self, could look on these scenes un- 
moved. As it became more and more 
evident that our force, though a reserve, 
must eventually take its chances with 
the rest of the army, I became gradual- 
ly wrought up to such a pitch of excite- 
ment, that had I received severe wounds 
I would scarcely have noticed them. I 
remember, with great difficulty, particu- 
lar facts relating to this period of de- 
lirium. I recollect our moving down 
the slope to the stream, but totally for- 
get the order for marching. How or 
when we got into the fight I can re- 
member but vaguely; I recall much 
better our captain’s pale, calm face, full 
of quiet courage, his steady tones as he 
gave the word of command, the electric 
force of his glance, and the inspiration 
of his valorous example. It was not all 
fighting. There were pauses in the con- 
flict; there were skirmishes, advances, 
retreats, some of them pretty rapid, 
too; and once, for a while, we were out 
of ammunition. John’s face was the 
same through all; ever resolute, but 
ever serious. Not till we advanced to 
storm a rebel battery, at double-quick, 
did a new fire seem to illumine his fea- 
tures. Then their expression became 
wonderful. My impression of that at- 
tack is that we sailed through the air! 
We went as one man, and rushed over 
the obstructions so precipitately that 
the enemy was taken, in some sort, by 
surprise, though they had seen us every 
foot of the way, and we made three 
fourths of their number prisoners. I 
was assisting to carry a wounded rebel 
to a spot where he could rest more com- 
fortably till the surgeon should reach 
him, when I saw Lieutenant Ridley and 
a private bending over a prostrate form 
which I instantly recognized as that of 
our captain. I had seen him, since the 
cessation of firing, apparently as well 
as usual, and could not imagine for a 
moment the cause of his present condi- 
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tion. He was alive, but looked almost 
exhausted, and was very pale. ‘ He 
must have been wounded during the 
attack,’ I thought, ‘and kept up as 
long as the issue was doubtful!’ This 
surmise proved to be correct. So soon 
as I could disengage myself, I hastened 
to the side of my friend. A surgeon 
was already dressing his wound, which 
was in the breast. 

‘I am wounded, William,’ he said 
with a faint smile. ‘Don’t be con- 
cerned; I’m not dying. I’m only a 
little weak. Don’t mind me We 
can’t hold this place. You will have 
much to do.’ He spoke with difficulty, 
gasping for want of breath. 

‘But you must be cared for,’ I said, 
‘or you will die.” I would hear no re- 
monstrance. With the assistance of 
two or three of my men, when the sur- 
geon had finished his task, we raised 
him carefully and carried him along a 
wagon-track into the woods — which on 
the left approached quite near the re- 
doubt —and presently we came toa 
small house, whose only occupants at 
the time were a woman and a little girl. 
The woman seemed a kindly creature, 
and readily undertook the temporary 
eare of our captain. We did not leave 
him till we had seen him as comfortable 
as circumstances would admit, and had 
heard his grateful expressions of satis- 
faction and contentment. 

When we returned to the field, to 
our astonishment we found it desert- 
ed. All who remained were a few 
wounded, incapable of active move- 
ment, and two or three surgeons, coolly 
engaged in dressing their wounds. From 
one of these we learned that our forces 
had fallen back towards the Run, and 
advised us, if we wished to rejoin our 
regiment, to do so by a circuitous route, 
as otherwise we should probably meet 
some detachment of the enemy. Act- 
ing immediately upon this counsel, we 
began retracing our steps, with the view 
of striking Bull Run a mile or two below 
the original place of crossing, and fol- 
lowing the stream upward till we 
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should reach the vicinity of our regi- 
ment. We took occasion to look in 
upon our poor captain as we passed, 
and had the pleasure of finding him 
still comfortable, and of announcing 
that a surgeon would visit him within 
an hour to see if he were needing any 
further attention. 

Resuming our route with all conven- 
ient dispatch, we struck the stream in 
due season, and began to follow its 
devious course towards the supposed 
present locality of our forces. We had 
proceeded, I should think, half an hour, 
when one of my men, who had gone 
ahead, turned and came down a slight 
eminence he had just ascended, -his face 
wearing a mysterious and significant 
look. ‘Sergeant,’ said he, ‘on my soul 
I believe the whole army is retreating!’ 
We rushed up the hill simultaneously, 
and beheld in the distance huge clouds 
of dust, and we could see distinctly, 
against the sky, men rushing wildly 
over a ridge, and coming towards us. 

‘My Gop! is it possible?’ I exclaim- 
ed in agony. ‘Thank heaven that dis- 
grace is spared me! Well, men,’ I 
continued, ‘I am going back to the 
Captain. Gop only knows where they ’Il 
stop, if they are really retreating at that 
rate! To find our regiment would be 
like looking for a needle in a haystack. 
Fall in somewhere, and when I have at- 
tended to the Captain I’ll bring up the 
rear.” 

The men assented respectfully, and 
we parted. As it was growing dusk in 


-the woods, I was presently unable to 


move at my original pace, but found no 
serious difficulty in making progress or 
retracing our steps towards the house. 
My reflections by the way were not par- 
ticularly cheerful. If the whole army 
is panic-stricken, I thought, (and it 
really was,) how disastrous will be the 
effect! What consternation will spread 
over the land! The Capital may be in 
danger ! 

From thinking of the whole people, in 
this connection, my thoughts gradually 
narrowed down to one person, and the 
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reader does n’t need to be told her 
name. Then I thanked’Gop anew that 
I was spared the disgrace of any share 
in that retreat! ‘How glad John would 
be, too, and for his own sake,’ I thought, 
‘were he to know what our grand army 
is about!’ But I dared not think of 
telling him. 

It was nearly dark when I reached 
the house. The surgeon had visited 
John, according to promise, and he 
was now asleep. The woman had 
proved an angel of mercy and kind- 
ness, for I saw on every side proofs 
that her pitying hands had not been 
idle. I presently retired, to obtain the 
rest I so much needed, and was soon 
past all consciousness of the strange, 
the painful and mysterious circum- 
stances of the day. 

I will not weary the reader with de- 
tails of my stay here with my wounded 
friend. Let it suffice to say that in far 
less time than I had even hoped, he 
was so strengthened by rest and careful 
nursing that it was possible to remove 
him to the hospital at Washington. I 
was so fortunate as to obtain a small 
room for his exclusive use, and there I 
devoted to him all the time I could save 
from my regular duties. 

One pleasant afternoon, as I was sit- 
ting by the side of my friend, reading to 
him, the door opened softly. I heard a 
slight rustling, and a voice —oh! how 
well remembered ! — uttered one word, 
in a tone of smothered delight; the 
figure hastened forward, and in another 
instant Margaret (whom I knew even 
before she had pronounced John’s 
name) had bent over his form and 
covered his pale forehead with kisses. 
She was his, not mine! The sudden 
shock was so fearful, the truth being so 
totally undreamed of, I feared I should 
swoon with agony. There was a mo- 
mentary sharp pain at my heart, which 
first ceased all motion and then began 
to beat as though it must force itself 
through my side; I breathed with diffi- 
culty, and my head seemed bursting. 
But pride, and real tenderness for John, 
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unmixed with jealousy, and an over- 
mastering wish to conceal my feelings 
from Margaret, all prompted me to ef- 
fort; aud with an exertion of will of 
which I had never dreamed myself ca- 
pable, and which I am certain would 
now be beyond my powers, I instantly 
subdued every outward manifestation of 
emotion, and when Margaret looked 
up—which she did with a blush— 
I was sufficiently myself to greet her 
with every sign of the old cordiality. 

‘Why, you look paler than John!’ 
she said with more kindness of manner 
than she had ever before shown me. 

‘You would n’t wonder,’ said John 
with feeling, ‘if you knew how much 
he had done for me.’ And then, against 
my protestations, he enlarged on this, 
to me, painful theme, till I grew quite 
confused with modest embarrassment. 
But when I perceived how grateful it 
made Margaret, (still as dear as ever, 
though forever lost to me,) my distress 
was not without some slight alleviation. 
But_I felt that here was no place for me. 
I longed to be alone. So as soon as I 
decently could, I excused myself, prom- 
ising to look in early on the following 
morning. 

The free air was grateful, but I could 
not bear to be observed by passers-by. 
My fatal secret seemed to be known to 
every one. The very sunlight oppressed 
me; the arch of heaven seemed de- 
scending upon me; the weight of a 
universe weighed upon my heart. I 
passed beyond the city bounds; I 
strayed into a thick wood, and sat 
down at the foot of a tree. Here the 
full foree of my calamitous situation 
rushed upon my thoughts ; for a long, 
long while my heart was the prey of the 
most agonizing reflections. AJl that I 
had fondly dreamed since parting from 
Margaret now recurred to me. The 
dreams seemed more splendidly glorious 
than ever, and had power to distress me 
in proportion to their vividness. Now 
the mystery of her manner towards me 
at times was fully explained; and it 
seemed a wonder I had not once even 
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surmised the true solution. I could not 
blame John for a reticence of which I 
was equally guilty towards him; but 
oh! I thought, I would give worlds had 
he told me in the beginning. 

I wondered if she could ever have 
loved me, had her heart been free. I 
dared to think this possible, even while 
fully admitting —ay, glorying in— her 
transcendent superiority in that part of 
our nature which seemed highest and 
holiest. I had ever been conscious that 
there was a sense in which we might be 
deemed adapted to one another’s needs— 
I might almost say, be considered each 
other’s counterpart. I had in this way 
made necessity in some sort my acces- 
sory, and with it fortified my ordinary 
speculations in relation to her. And 
now, when I came to think of all this, 
as I am a sinful man, a momentary 
thought — not a wish, no, not a wish — 
did come to me; but even the thought 
shall have no name. I banished it in- 
stantly to that tempter’s bosom whence 
it had emanated, and blessed Gop who 
had given me power to do so. 

All night — that sad and solemn 
night —I sat there, motionless, sleep- 
less, a prey to gloomy thought and 
poignant reminiscence. Not till the 
sun came up, and by the force of con- 
trast reminded me I was chilly and al- 
most lifeless, did I stir to leave the spot. 
And when I did so, I was not the same 
who twelve hours before had come 
there that his soul might writhe and 
agonize in secret. I was a year older 
for every hour I had endured the rack. 
A calmness born of sad, stern, and im- 
movable resolution sat on my outer 
man; within was naught but desola- 
tion — the child of utter loneliness and 
hopelessness. 

I visited my friend, according to prom- 
ise, that morning. I knew Margaret 
would be there, and therefore did not 
hasten. What a change may not one 
single day effect! So much to both — 
both so much to me —when I did not 
dream they were so much to each other ; 
so little, manifestly, now, to either. 
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Could I long endure the part of a disin- 
terested witness to that affection whose 
very thought consumed me ? 

As may be supposed, my call was 
brief. I was able to appear cheerful. I 
even ventured to rally John on the 
amazing success of his secret, and con- 
gratulated him on so desirable a change 
of nurses. Perhaps I overdid my part. 
At least, it was better than serious looks 
and ghastliness. 

So I dropped in every day. John’s 
progress was not so flattering as we 
could have wished, for the ball which 
had entered his breast had not been ex- 
tracted; and the feeble and ineffectual 
though persistent efforts of nature to 
effect that which science had failed of 
accomplishing, kept his system feverish 
and was a constant drain upon his 
strength. I remembered how exhausted 
he had seemed on the afternoon of Mar- 
garet’s arrival, when the first transient 
excitement was past, and I knew that 
appearances could not be trusted im- 
plicitly in such cases. But I had always 
believed he must recover. 

At last, our regiment was ordered 
away. The day on which this to me 
welcome change was announced, I sat 
talking with my disabled friend and 
captain, who seemed distressed at the 
thought of being unable to go with 
us. Several others of his company had 
been in, during the morning, and all 
had expressed the utmost concern at 
his condition. The effect of this had 
been to exhaust him greatly. My hopes 


“of his ultimate recovery were much 


shaken. Availing himself of Margaret’s 
temporary absence from the room, John 
beckoned me to approach closely — he 
had not. been speaking for several min- 
utes —and said, faintly, but very ten- 
derly: ‘I am sorry you are going, 
William. I shall never see you again.’ 

This was the first time he had ex- 
pressed other than hopeful sentiments 
in relation to his condition, and his lan- 
guage and tones affected me deeply. 
Taking his thin hand affectionately, I 
endeavored gently to dissuade him from 
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these discouraging thoughts; but all 
that I would say he seemed to have an- 
ticipated, and put it aside with the im- 
periousness which could only have 
resulted from absolute certainty of view. 
‘L know you will be kind to Margaret,’ 
he said sweetly ; ‘ poor, poor Margaret !’ 

It was hard to part with a friend so 
tried and true, and feel that the parting 
must be final. Alas! this is a world of 
partings, and few of us but know the 
anguish that may be evoked by scenes 
like these. I hastened away, and sought 
in the energetic performance of my du- 
ties some slight relief. In three days 
after our departure, I received a letter 
from Margaret, informing me of John’s 
death. Her tone was calm, but I knew 
her too well to misjudge the character of 
her feelings. The touching details of 
his last hours, his last words and looks, 
affected me deeply; and I feel it no 
shame to confess I dropped many a se- 
cret tear to the memory of my noble 
friend. 

I was much moved to observe the 
strong interest felt by the men of our 
company in all the particulars of our 
late captain’s demise. I answered hun- 
dreds of questions, and it delighted me 
to learn — what indeed I had had good 
reason to believe before —that he was 
the idol of his company. There was 
something in his bearing that had gen- 
erally repressed any thing like demon- 
strative affection, and caused their sen- 
timents to wear the semblance of respect 
rather than love. But now there was 
nothing to prevent the most fervent ex- 
pressions of attachment; and I felt 
prouder of him, dead and buried, than I 
had ever felt during his lifetime. There 
was a precious and peculiar distinction 
in the fact of having been his nearest 
friend ; and the men believed in me be- 
cause they knew that all whom John 
had loved were worthy of some regard. 
Thus the number of my friends in- 
creased, and my sources of contentment 
were multiplied—as though Providence 

had kindly ordained that every reason- 
able compensation should be made me 
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for a loss which was forever irreparable 
in kind, 

During the ensuing year we saw much 
service, though we fought few battles. 
It was my fortune to rise, through one 
grade of promotion after another, till at 
length, a new vacancy of the captaincy 
of our company having occurred, I was 
appointed to fill it— greatly, I have 
reason to believe, to the satisfaction of 
my comrades. Our regiment received 
many compliments for its gallantry on 
various occasions; and Company E was 
behind no other, I can truly say, when- 
ever we had occasion to show our qual- 
ities. 

At the famous battle of Antietam— 
which I have but too much reason to 
remember — we were under the brave 
Hooker, and participated in that splen- 
did charge for which his command were 
afterwards so deservedly praised. It 
will be remembered that for a while 
after General Hooker was wounded, as 
well as before, the conflict was terrific, 
and we had all we could do to maintain 
our position, being for the time opposed 
to a vastly superior force of the enemy, 
who had the advantage of position and 
fought with desperate courage, and we 
were suffering likewise from the tempo- 
rary confusion or interruption of leader- 
ship. It was during this terrible period, 
as we were in the act of charging one 
of the enemy’s batteries, which had 
greatly annoyed us, a shot took off my 
left arm, above the elbow, and likewise 
grazed my side, the shock for the mo- 
ment completely stunning me. I soon 
returned to consciousness, and found 
myself lying in a little hollow, which 
fortunately had served as a natural pro- 
tection, growing rapidly weak through 
loss of blood. I grasped the mangled 
stump with my right hand, thus par- 
tially arresting the hemorrhage, and 
watching a favorable opportunity, I 
rose, with extreme difficulty, and stag- 
gered down the acclivity. At the foot 
of it I reeled, and was about to fall, 
when, most fortunately, I was seen by a 
couple of men, who ran forward, let me 
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down gently, bound a strip tightly 
round my arm, and carried me (how 
long the distance seemed!) to a spot 
where a surgeon was dressing the 
wounds of several as unfortunate as 
myself. By the time my turn arrived, 
I had scarcely strength sufficient for the 
operation; but it was successfully ac- 
complished, and I was thenceforward 
cared for as well as circumstances would 
permit. 

In due season I found myself in a 
hospital at Washington — the same in 
which John had lain so long. Here 
time passed heavily enough. I had no 
kind friend to look after me; and 
though all was done for me that was 
absolutely necessary, still I missed the 
charm of a personal interest, so sooth- 
ing and encouraging to one in such a 
situation. ‘If Margaret were only 
here!’ I said to myself, a hundred 
times a day. One kindly look of hers, 
one touch of her soft hand, it seemed, 
would do more for me than a month of 
hireling service, were it ever so faithful. 

I was thinking thus, one rather dreary 
day, and wondering when I should be 
able to get away and enjoy a change of 
scene, when to my great surprise, and 
infinite delight, I saw her approaching 
me. Can it indeed be Margaret? I 
murmured. For it seemed one of those 
half-waking dreams with which I had 
lately grown familiar —too heavenly to 
be true. But her voice’and well-re- 
nrembered smile soon reiissured me. 
She had learned my condition and 
whereabouts through the papers, and 
without hesitation had resolved to come 
and take care of me. Ah! all I had 
fancied was as nothing to the good she 
actually did me. At the very first sight 
of her I seemed advanced a long way 
towards recovery. 

‘I don’t deserve this, Margaret!’ I 
said with feeling. 

‘You deserve all I could do for you in 
years!’ she replied quickly. I did not 
wonder she felt thus, for I knew that 
she was thinking mainly of my care for 
John, though I did not doubt her old 
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friendship for me was not without its in- 
fluence. 

‘I am glad and thankful you can feel 
so,’ I said; ‘for the very sight of you is 
medicine to me.’ 

She was too honest to be displeased 
with a compliment which she felt to 
be sincere. I was delighted to observe 
this ; for had it been otherwise, it seem- 
ed as though there must have been a 
bar of formality between us —a lack of 
that perfect sympathy which is so es- 
sential when one’s recovery may depend 
on the prevailing state of his feelings. 

So much had happened since I had 
last seen her—so much of life had 
been crowded into the interval — it 
seemed an age of retrospect. And 
time, I was confident, had not sped 
rapidly with her. lf I seemed changed 
to her, she certainly herself was not the 
same. Her face was sadder and more 
thoughtful ; it looked weary, at times ; 
but the old serenity was not to be dis- 
pelled so easily. It harmonized and 
mastered these enemies of its integrity, 
and beamed with far deeper and more 
blessed meaning from her heavenly eyes. 
Suffering had heightened and graced her 
character, and only made her more ador- 
able. 

Oh! I might sophisticate, and dis- 
courage my own dreams every way 
possible, but there the fact was, all the 
while staring me in the face. I loved 
her, more madly than ever! There 
was no getting round it. And why 
choose to get round it? No romantic 
lover would have asked that question. 
A lover of this sort chooses to do a 
great many things, all of them suscepti- 
ble of being proved, by the wise and 
sensible, excessively foolish. But even 
the wise and sensible must have agreed 
with me that there was something a 
trifle presumptuous in the idea of such 
a glorious creature as Margaret Wil- 
son — so true, so good, .so noble — being 

monopolized by me, a maimed and feeble 
good-for-nothing, with nothing great, or 
even dignified, about me. 
‘ William, for heayen’s sake, do n’t be 
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so humble!’ cried Margaret, one day, 
when I had received some little atten- 
tion of hers with perhaps more than an 
ordinary sense of my unworthiness. 
‘You ought to take these offices like a 
king!’ 

I looked at her a moment, in un- 
feigned amazement—in delighted, thrill- 
ed astonishment, [I might more correctly 
say—and she blushed painfully and 
turned away. O my heart! what 
did this mean? Was there something, 
after all, in my old fantastic theory of a 
mutual attraction based on a mutual fit- 
ness (not equality) — did she feel this — 
and was she now giving loose rein to 
those mysterious sympathetic tendencies 
which I used to fancy she might be hold- 
ing in check from a sense of loyalty to 
another? Or was it but the expression 
of her gratitude, which her nobleness 
had swollen into something so huge that 
the fullest possible discharge of her vast 
obligation seemed like a religious duty ? 
What if, woman-like, she had, through 
the magic of growing love, exalted me 
into an object worthy of even such love 
as hers; what if she looked on my soul, 
and believed it pure and noble as ber 
own? Or, what, on the other hand, if 
simple gratitude, and some lingering 
friendly regard, were quite enough to 
endow me with claims of the most sa- 
cred nature, even though, in my own 
proper person, I now seemed to be but 
a worm of the earth ? 

I had ample leisure for these distract- 
ing speculations. I looked in vain for 
further incidents which might serve as 
a key to the mystery. Margaret was 
the same as before; at first perhaps a 
trifle reserved, as would be natural, but 
soon falling into precisely the grooves in 
which her daily life had formerly run. 
It must not be supposed that she was 
with me the whole of every day. I had 
other attendance, suited to the heavier 
and less agreeable duties which the care 
of one so helpless imposed ; and besides, 
her health required plenty of exercise 
and pure air; and she was not without 
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friends in the city, who of course made 
constant demands upon her time. 

One change, however, I must mention. 
I began to notice that her visits, thoug»s 
scarcely less frequent, were becoming 
briefer, and that whereas she formerly 
would take occasion, after her duties 
were over, to chat with me pleasantly, 
now she was more ready to read to me 
merely, or to cut short our conversation 
with the plea of an engagement or the 
like, or perhaps to leave directly she 
was at liberty. Any thing, it seemed, 
but talking with me; and that was the 
very thing of all others that gave me 
genuine pleasure. 

On the score of taste, I’m sure I 
could have found no fault with her, for 
I am but an indifferent talker; but if 
she liked me, really and truly, my gifts 
in that line would surely have seemed 
sufficient, though I had been a very 
idiot. My glance must have seemed re- 
proachful to her, on one occasion, for 
though she had risen to go, yet turning 
to say good-by she hesitated, stood a 
moment irresolute, and then deliberately 
removed her hat and sat down again by 
my bedside, saying I looked so lonesome 
she must try and cheer me up. I must 
say she succeeded perfectly. 

‘William,’ said Margaret, one day not 
long after this, ‘why do you look so sad 
and anxious lately,?’ 

How kind were her tones! ‘The 
truth is, Margaret,’ I said, assuming a 
playful air, ‘I am getting very jealous 
of those friends of yours. I’m afraid 
that by-and-by they will steal you from 
me altogether!’ 

Ah! how bold I was! -Yes, I felt 
wilful, even resolute. I felt that what 
I had said had not offended her — nay, 
I fancied —it was a sort of blind in- 
stinct —that it gave her a kind of 
thrill. A faint flush suffused her brow, 
and her eyes were fixed steadfastly on 
mine. ‘It is so lonesome here when 
you are gone, Margaret! You take the 
sunshine with you when you go. You 
are my sunshine — yes, my very life! 
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I have always loved you, Margaret!’ 
It was said; and I thanked heaven 
inwardly that grace had been vouch- 
safed me to say it. Not till I had told 
her, unequivocally, that I loved her, did 
she make sign_or motion. 

‘O William!’ she said reproachfully, 
but so softly and tenderly! I knew 
that she was thinking of John. But 
my quickened and trembling instincts 
took no alarm—felt._no dreadful Wo 
gathering like a thunderbolt, in the 
weird cloud of offended sensibility, to 
strike me to the earth. In her very 
tones, so sweet and thrilling, there was 
something that seemed to lift me up and 
draw me to her ; and I seemed conscious 
that some mysterious soul-force was 
drawing her, just as powerfully, to 
me. I felt exalted, strong, all-power- 
ful! I seized her hand, still gazing at 
her love-dimmed eyes: ‘Margaret! the 
truth must be told!’ I said, in answer 
to her brief ejaculation. O potent 
words! Down, down stooped her beau- 
tiful head; nearer, nearer came her an- 
gel face ; a mighty thrill ran through my 
frame. Pausing, at a little distance, 
with her head suddenly drawn back, she 
gazed, as it were, into my inmost soul; 
and injanother moment her dear lips 
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A portion of the Mediterranean is still called the Icarian Sea.—Gresx MyTHoLoey. 


Tue Son of Dzpatvs, in flying from Crete, 
Soared higher by far than in reason was meet ; 
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had touched mine, and my head was 
pressed, with passionate fondness, to 
her bosom. 

Mine! The blest reality was a thing 
which had always seemed so hopeless, 
because so heavenly and so far beyond 
my poor deserts, my stunned capacities 
were not adequate to its comprehension. 
What can I do to deserve her? was the 
question I was always trying to answer, 
when I had in a measure satisfied my- 
self my happiness was indeed real and 
permanent. How I mourned over my 
now more than ever limited sphere of 
possibilities, consequent on the loss of 
my limb, till Margaret one day checked 
my words by telling me that my loss 
was truly my gain, if all I had said of 
my affection were true, for it had gained 
me her / How like my noble Margaret! 

Under these sweet reviving influences 
it was not long ere I was able to leave 
my little room — which originally I had 
indeed been fortunate in securing — and 
breathe the free air of heaven, unac- 
companied save by her without whom 
the light would have had no charm, and 
nature would have seemed but dull and 
dreary. And so, by degrees, I have 
steadily improved, till I am even able to 
write my own story. 


The cement of his wings was thus melted they say, 
And in the cool sea Icarus must lay. 
And thus the wild youth whose wings are in flame 


Must strike the cool waters his passion to tame. 






















CHAPTER FIRST. 


A TALE of the times of old—a pas- 
sage of the reign of the Shah Jehan, re- 
corded in the chronicles of Persia. 

The hour of early evening prayer had 
long since passed, and darkness came 
down like a cloak upon the royal city of 
Ispahan. The caravansaries and ba- 
zaars had been closed some time; the 
coffee-houses were shut up ; the mosques 
deserted; and the solitary lamp, glim- 
mering here and there like a star upon 
the lofty minarets, had disappeared. 
The hum of that mighty ant-nest had 
sunk into the low murmur preceding 
the utter stillness of the city’s night- 
rest. No life was in the streets, save an 
occasional passenger, in the chief thor- 
oughfares, creeping cautiously home- 
ward from his evening revel, with a few 
stray dogs scouring the stones of their 
offal. The guard had just finished 
making its round, and now came to re- 
port to their chief station at the Tehran 
gate that, thanks to Allah and the Shah 
Jehan, all was peace and safety in Per- 
sia’s capital. 

The commander of the watch this 
night was Ali Mohammed, a smart 
young officer of the royal guard, as 
careless of principle, beyond the strict 
letter of duty, as most other Persians. 
In his splendid military accoutrements, 
he was now lounging in the guard-house 
with three or four other equally wild 
spirits, throwing dice, and at intervals 
passing round a vessel of some sort of 
drink much resembling wine of Schiraz, 
to judge from the gusto with which 
each man bathed his moustache by 
turns in the pitcher. The keys of the 
outer gate of Ispahan lay before Ali 
Mohammed, as denoting that upon this 
occasion he was chief in command. 
Some torches of a peculiar description 
lighted the interior, and a party of 
soldiers stood around, gazing attentive- 
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ly, but not daring to break in upon the 
conversation of their superiors. 

‘May I be your sacrifice!’ said a 
young gholaum of the troop; ‘ but this 
week’s watch is ill requited. No fish 
come to net. I drink to better times.’ 

‘True, boy,’ replied Ali Mohammed ; 
‘too true. Time was when a night on 
guard to the head officer was worth 
gold upon gold; but now none wish to 
leave the city ere cock-crow, beyond 
some fanatical dervise without money 
in his purse, or beggarly hadji on a pil- 
grimage to the tomb of Korm. May 
their marrow be dried up!’ And Ali 
Mohammed took a lusty pull at the jug. 
As he spoke, a deep-toned voice outside 
asked for egress at the Tehran gate; 
and the party pricked up their ears like 
sportsmen when they hear the footfall 
of an antelope. 

The stranger was introduced, and 
confronted the commander of the post, 
who, with an air of careless haughti- 
ness, glanced at him from head to foot, 
treating with supercilious indifference 
his renewed demand to be permitted to 
go forth from Ispahan. The new-comer 
was a powerfully-formed, fine young 
man, verging upon thirty ; and his free 
step and bearing denoted a life passed in 
active and hardy pursuits. On his head 
was the common black cap of the Astra- 
can lamb’s wool, and his person was 
wholly enveloped in a heavy cloak of 
coarse blue cloth. 

‘And whither are ye bound, O friend, 
of light brains ?’ asked Ali Mohammed, 
throwing the dice. ‘Why go forth at 
this late hour from beneath the shadow 
of the king of kings ?’ 

‘My business is my own,’ replied the 
stranger calmly. ‘I go to the camp. 
without the walls, and I also am in the 
service of the shah, on whom be bless- 
ings!’ 

‘Some robber of the desert,’ whis- 
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pered the young gholaum to his chief. 
‘Give thy people the word, O my soul! 
and let us strip him.’ In truth, the sol- 
diers looked upon the stranger with the 
eyes of hungry wolves; evidently re- 
garding him as a waif, stray, or wind- 
fall, to be converted, according to law 
and precedent, to their own especial 
property. 

‘No man leaves Ispahan this night by 
the Tehran gate without a pass,’ drawled 
out Ali Mohammed. ‘What is thy 
name, O dark one ?’ 

The stranger’s lip curled at the im- 
pertinent tone of the query, and he ap- 
peared with difficulty to suppress his 
feelings. 

‘I repeat that I am of the army, 
though, it may be, the least of the 
servants of the shah. Delay me at 
your peril!’ 

‘Oh! then you belong to that ad- 
vanced detachment of the troops with- 
out the city, returned but now from 
dealing with those sons of Jehanum 
who worship fire on the rocky moun- 
tains. Be their graves accursed! Ifa 
soldier, you know military law. You 
may have stabbed some one in the city, 
and I am responsible to the shadow of 
the universe. Inshallah! why should 
I not, too, speak of the rule of the 
guard? These poor men will have red 
gold ere they unclose the gates— ay, 
and search thy person, lest thou bear 
treason forth.’ 

The stranger thrilled with passion. 
He half unclosed his cloak, displaying 


beneath the uniform of a subaltern offi-~ 


cer, and wearing in his sash a short but 
very heavy sword, beside which reposed 
a long straight handjar of Damascus 
steel, bearing on its hilt a large spark- 
ling brilliant, curiously carved. He 
handed this dagger to Ali Mohammed, 
saying: 

‘On the shah’s secret service! Let 
me pass!’ And he returned the hand- 
jar to its sheath. 

‘By the head and the eye, pass!’ 
cried Ali Mohammed with an expression 


~ 
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of the deepest respect, casting a look 
anxiously at the same time upon the 
dice, and the flasks of grape-juice. 

The stranger marked his deprecatory 
glance. 

‘I am a soldier,’ said he with a smile, 
turning to go, ‘and I tell no tales of 
my brethren. Peace be around ye!’ 

‘Why is not the gate opened, O sons 
of dogs!’ roared Ali Mohammed, as the 
portals were hastily flung apart. The 
stranger passed without the wall of 
Ispahan, and the commander of the 
watch remained watching his receding 
form till lost in night. He then relieved 
his breast with a deep sigh of mystery 
and astonishment, and replaced himself 
among his party. 

‘Tell us, by Allah! who was that?’ 
asked the young gholaum eagerly ; 
while the soldiers, disappointed of their 
expected prey, looked like leopards rob- 
bed of a meal. 

‘Mashallah! who is that, O inconsid- 
erate of speech?’ was the response. 
‘Gop is great, and so is Ali Mohammed 
when on command; and he biddeth 
thee, boy, to hold thy tongue and pass 
the pitcher!’ 

And so the revelry went on the live- 
long night in that happy guard-house ; 
we ourselves quitting Ispahan by the 
Tehran gate, in company with the un- 
known wanderer. 

The stranger proceeded upon his si- 
lent path, with the same air of uncon- 
cern as though five hundred men had 
formed his escort, although alone in the 
darkness, beneath the walls of a city 
famous for those midnight plunderers 
who, dwelling mostly in the adjacent 
tombs, come forth to work in their call- 
ing at fitting season. The night was 
warm; the air balmy as the zephyrs 
wafted from the rose-fields of Georgia ; 
and the plaintive cry of the distant 
jackal came upon the wind like the 
moan of a wailing spirit. Our wanderer 
appeared to be deeply lost in thought, 
and passing through an avenue of lofty 
cedars, struck into that path which, 
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winding among the gardens and villas 
of the suburbs, would conduct him by 
the nearest way to the camp. 

‘Yes, I was right in my resolve,’ 
(so ran the current of the stranger’s 
thoughts ;) ‘the voice of Persia can 
only be fairly heard in her public 
places —in her khans, her baths, her 
coffee-houses, her streets and shops; 
and I will hear what she there says in 
her wild free speech. Mine own ears 
shall listen, mine own eyes shall be- 
hold; and thus shall the truth be 
known as to the feeling of this mighty 
people for the plans of their rulers. 
Yes; by the tombs of my race, it is 
alone worthy of a free man to act by 
himself. The army arrives not yet for 
three days; during that time, at least 
then, I continue to look on Ispahan in 
hidden form. Yesterday a mirza — to- 
night a soldier — to-morrow, it may be, 
a merchant. By Allah! Nourjehan,* 
thou art playing a strange part! My 
life has been latterly almost wholly 
passed with the armies of the shah, on 
whom be blessings! None hardly, 
therefore, can recognize me in the capi- 
tal. All without the realm is at peace. 
The Curd and the Fire-worshipper hum- 
bled to very dust—the bow of the 
Arab. broken — the lance of the Turco- 
man shivered. Persia is white in the 
eyes of Frangistan and India. The 
day of arms is passed; let the people 
have rest and quiet. The throne of the 
shah is strengthened for his line, and 
the arts of peace be it now mine to cul- 
tivate. Tired am I, O prophet! of 
blood ; confirm, then, my present deter- 
mination. Yes; well saith the sage: 
‘It is better to build up one cottage 
than to burn a hundred palaces.’ To 
war I go no more, unless the peace of 
the realm demand it. Too much time 
have I already passed under the camel- 
skin tent of the soldier — too little have 
I devoted to the study of the laws be- 
tween man and man as laid down in our 
blessed Koran, and the writings of the 
wise and virtuous. Be my future path 

* NouRJEHAN signifies ‘light of the world.’ 
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that of the sage and the philosopher. 
Hollow and unsound afe the glories of 
military conquest. Away with that 
dream forever! Mighty destinies are 
before me; and if life be spared, I 
swear but, ha! what have we here?’ 

An antique portico leading to a gar- 
den had caught the eye of our night- 
wanderer; the latticed gate itself swing- 
ing invitingly open—a most unusual 
thing in the suburbs of Ispahan. The 
bright eastern moon had risen in its 
splendor, and its rays fell pleasingly 
upon the tufted shrubbery. Nourjehan 
involuntarily paused, and looked within 
upon the garden. The murmur of a 
full-flowing fountain caught his ear, and 
the odors of the varied parterres of 
shrubs and flowers chained him mo- 
mentarily to the spot. Nourjehan was 
young, and his heart beat high with an 
undefinable feeling, resembling the ro- 
mance of the chivalrous days of the 
west. He stepped lightly over the 
tempting entrance, and stood within 
the portico. 

The garden was small, but pictur- 
esque as fairy-land. Shrubs of every 
variety, trees of every foliage, were 
grouped in fanciful masses. There 
were the tamarind and the tulip, the 
myrtle and the cystus, the laurel and 
the jessamine, mingled with the rose, 
the heliotrope, and the cypress, in tufts 
of impenetrable obscurity. The spot 
appeared as though sacred to beauty 
and to peace; and the world beyond 
was a void. Nourjehan advanced with 
the caution of a practised warrior, and 
sighed as he contrasted that graceful 





scene with the blood-dyed plains of , 


what men term victory. A silvery 
light, like the twinkling of a newly- 
born planet, shone through a clump of 
richly-scented almond-trees ; and, yield- 
ing to the unaccountable caprice of the 
moment, our wanderer yet further fol- 
lowed the mysterious beckonings of the 
finger of destiny. He found the light 
proceeded from a latticed apartment on 
the basement of a small house, the jal- 
ousies of which, shaded partly with 
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drapery, were thrown widely open to 
court the cooling breeze. Nourjehan 
stepped upon the brink of a marble 
fountain, whose waters played ‘soft as 
lovers’ sighs’ encircled by myriad 
clusters of golden orange-blossoms, and 
his bold eye was enabled to penetrate to 
the interior of the chamber. The scene 
within transfixed him to the spot as if 
by enchantment. 

Seated upon piles of silken cushions, 
placed for the sake of the air near the 
window, an aged man and youthful 
maiden were playing chess; while a 
female slave watched the progress of 
the game from a distant corner, with 
her arms crossed on her breast. The 
apartment was lighted by several old- 
fashioned silver cressets, and its walls 
were curiously ornamented in arabesque. 
Vases of porcelain containing cut blos- 
soms of the rarest flowers added their 
odors to the fragrance of the garden, 
and perfumed the atmosphere so as to 
be hardly endurable by aught but an 
Oriental. The whole interior denoted 
the graceful taste of the possessors of 
the dwelling, while a certain plainness 
in its decorations spoke of moderate 
habits rather than of great wealth. 
The windows were open to the ground, 
and the bubbling of the fountain had 
contributed to render the advance of 
Nourjehan unheard. The tenants of 
the chamber demand an especial para- 
graph. 

The aged man’s countenance beamed 
with that expression of patriarchal af- 
fection which instantly denoted that he 
was the parent of the fair being before 
him. His beard and hair were white as 
snow, his features regular and placid, 
his brow high and wide. His whole 
look was that of a venerable sage, teach- 
ing philosophy to one of his most chosen 
neophytes. A warm-hearted smile play- 
ed on his lip, as he pored earnestly over 
the chess-board. 

The beautiful being — for beautiful 
she was — who contended with the elder 
in the mimic war, struck Nourjehan at 
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once as something superior to all he had 
ever looked on. The long dark auburn 
hair hanging, after the Persian fashion, 
in two enormous curls upon her bosom— 
the delicately pencilled eyebrows, meet- 
ing in ‘the centre — the long kohl-stained 
lashes —the pearly teeth — the trans- 
parent skin—all these charms were 
here united in the rarest degree of love- 
liness. The taper fingers of the maid, 
betipt with henna, hovered over the 
chess-board, fancied Nourjehan, like the 
angels of delight when they visit the 
pining heart of the captive. Her veil 
was quite thrown back, in the privacy 
of the anderiin, so that our loiterer’s 
gaze fell deep and enduring. He could 
only liken the fair form of the maid to 
some celestial essence ; and he held his 
breath lest the slightest sound should 
break the spell, and resolve the peri 
back into her native element of air. 
The dress of the lady was chiefly of 
shawls, disposed with elegance around 
her finely moulded form. 

A quarter of an hour flew by like a 
moment. Nourjehan was chained to 
the marble fount by which he rested. 
The players conducted their chess with 
a placid earnestness which betokened 
skill. Nourjehan was himself a pas- 
sionate admirer of the game, and this 
gave a feature of additional interest to 
the scene. Not a word had yet been 
uttered by either of the two high bel- 
ligerent powers, but the coral lips of 
the bright-eyed beauty at length parted 
in gentle speech. The tones of her 


“voice were sweetly musical, and with a 


deep sigh the heart of the excited Nour- 
jehan surrendered itself forever captive. 


‘Thy chess is in great force to-night, 
O my father! Well was the word spok- 
en but yesterday of thy skill by the 
learned Mirza, Eben-Timuri.’ 

‘And what was that word, O flat- 
terer ?’ 

‘The talk ran, my father, upon the 
gardens of the Mirza, with their roses 
and running waters; and Eben-Timuri 
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made answer and said: ‘ Truly the gar- 
den is beautiful ; but Al-Suli’s game of 
chess is yet more beautiful.’ ’ * 


Al-Suli laughed with complacency at 
his daughter’s sally. Nourjehan recog- 
nized the name as being that of the 
first chess-player in Persia; though per- 
sonally unacquainted with him himself, 
our eavesdropper having been so long 
absent from the royal city, and Al-Suli 
having but recently come from Meshed 
to reside in Ispahan. After a pause, 
the conversation was renewed, as a sort 
of running accompaniment to the game 
in progress. 

‘Yes, my loved Zelica, great is my 
skill, and the day of my brightest hope 
is dawning. The army of Persia re- 
turns in triumph; and the son of our 
shah, on whom be reverence as there is 
glory, will doubtless deign to measure 
himself in chess with the aged Al-Suli.’ 

‘Does the prince play well, then, O 
my father?’ 

‘According to report he does; and 
that, notwithstanding the lying spirit of 
flattery, which so darkly veileth truth 
from kings. The prince is wise and 
learned ; may his shadow never be less! 
I mate thee, O my child!’ 


‘Pardon, dear father, my sense is 
dim. The night wears, and the mid- 
night hour of prayer is close at hand.’ 
And Zelica hung pensively over the now 
tranquil chess-field. 

‘Thou art sick in health, I fear, if not 
in heart, O my daughter! Dull is our 
solitude for thy trusting and hoping 
youth. I doubt me thou sighest for a 
household to govern, more exclusively 
thy own, O my fair lady Banou!’ 

‘Not so, O my parent!’ answered 
Zelica blushingly. 

‘Yet such is nature, and often do I 
regret I have not earlier wedded thee; 
but I have sworn by the Caaba that 
none may take thee from me but a fine 
chess-player, and the vow of a father 


*In Dr. Hype’s ‘ De Ludis Orientalibus,’ we find 
this saying recorded as having been actually applied 
to the skilful chess-play of Al-Sull, 
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for his child is a holy thing in the sight 
of Allah.’ 

‘All men but thee to Zelica are 
naught ; and this thou knowest, O my 
father! With my birds and flowers, 
how tranquilly floweth life!’ 

‘Tranquilly, it may be; but the heart 
echoeth back stronger words, I fear, in 
secret. Well, Gop is great; and what 
is written to be, is written! Chess 
may yet give mea son; and thee, girl, 
& spouse.’ 

Hardly could Nourjehan forbear chal- 
lenging the old man to encounter him 
in chess upon the spot. In one half- 
hour he had loved away his life. ‘The 
cold West cannot appreciate or under- 
stand the feelings of the East in this 
respect; since it is fairly on record, 
that men in Persia and Arabia have 
fallen dotingly in love with the mere 
impress of a woman’s fingers on the 
wall —nay, have sat down and died for 
the feelings thus germinated. A strange 
heart is that of man! Nourjehan felt a 
profound conviction that his future hap- 
piness was forever inextricably bound 
up with the fate of the lovely being be- 
fore him. Their acquaintance seemed 
already to have been of twenty years’ 
duration. Nourjehan was fascinated 
like the gazelle before the bright eye of 
the mountain-panther. His breast throb- 
bed with the most intense and painful 
emotions, and it was only by a mighty 
effort at self-command, that he was ena- 
bled to overcome the strong temptation 
to go forward and speak. ‘But she 
shall learn to love me for myself,’ 
thought he, ‘and shall know me but 
as that which I appear to be. Allah 
guide me! To win her affections do I 
devote my life!’ 

‘That cow of a Moollah, Reza Hafed,’ 
said the father, ‘ who wanted thee, girl, 
for his nephew! Ha! ha! they fancied 
they could play chess, and the moollah 
tore his beard when I conquered him. 
Never shall he cross my threshold 
again. Was the youth aught to thee? 
By thy soul, speak!’ 

The maiden laughed. 
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‘I esteemed nephew and uncle alike, 
and loved each very little. The camel 
hath more sense than the elder, and the 
wild ass more discretion than the young- 
er. Thou little knowest Zelica, O my 
father! if thou thinkest she could give 
her heart to a fool!’ 

Nourjehan was entranced. ‘To the 
charms of Paradise,’ sighed he, ‘she 
unites the wisdom of Lokman!’ How 
partial are the eyes of love! and Nour- 
jehan was already a lover — jealous, ar- 
dent, and passionately attached to his 
mistress. 

‘Has the Ethiopian barred gate and 
portal ?’ demanded Al-Suli abruptly, of 
the female domestic. 

‘He has, O our master! some two 
hours back.’ 

‘Jehanum yawns for the liar!’ mut- 
tered Nourjehan. 

‘And that officer of the shah,’ con- 
tinued Al-Suli, ‘has he dared to pollute 
the sacredness of my harem, by hover- 
ing about its vicinity this day as yester- 
day? The blessed Allah blacken his 
face, and defile his mother’s grave!’ 

‘We have not again seen that man of 
impudence, O my lord!’ responded the 
slave Miriam. 

‘Thou sayest, Zelica, that he looked 
but upon thy hand as thou wert tend- 
ing thy flowers? Strange boldness to 
dare thus to intrude upon so slight a 
warrant!’ 

‘I speak the truth, O my father! The 
man made signs from a distance, and at- 
tempted to give Miriam gold and a let- 
ter; but I care not for manners so 
over-bold, and dismiss him with the 
moollah’s nephew — beasts of the hoof 
both. The ass might be their father 
and mother!’ 

‘By the shah’s salt,’ murmured Nour- 
jehan, ‘I may live to take that insolent 
king’s officer by the throat!’ 

A low creeping sound, as if advancing 
from a distance, caught the soldier’s ear 
at this moment; although so faint was 
its approach, none could have heard it 
but an experienced warrior. 

Nourjehan turned towards the gar- 
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den-entrance; and, to his surprise, be- 
held a group of horses and men faintly 
marked in outline upon the dusky firma- 
ment beyond, and evidently formed 
without the gate. Even as he looked, 
half a dozen dark forms entered the 
garden, and cautiously approached the 
dwelling. His quick apprehension saw 
that violence was on foot, and also sug- 
gested the necessity of repressing his 
first strong impulse to alarm the unsus- 
pecting father and daughter; who, un- 
conscious of danger, were still in con- 
versation. The intruders advanced with 
noiseless step; and the whole might 
have seemed, from its suddenness, a 
dream. 

But Nourjehan was nodreamer. His 
person was concealed by the trunk of a 
huge olive, and his sight and hearing 
were strained to the uttermost to watch 
the event. The men reached the house 
at an angle slightly remote from the 
latticed anderin; and placing one of 
their party as sentinel, the others en- 
tered at a small door, which opened to 
them as if by magic. It was too dark to 
see very distinctly, but the new-comers 
were evidently armed to the teeth. 

‘Foul treason is here,’ thought Nour- 
jehan — ‘treason against the maiden 
and her sire; and if I alarm them at 
this moment, it may cost their lives. 
Wolves, and sons of wolves, some of ye 
pay dearly for this outrage!’ His heavy 
sword was drawn, and his cloak already 
swung from his shoulders, and bound, 
buckler-like, about his left arm. The 


gallant soldier then drew his cap low 


upon his brow, and stood prepared to 
dash in through the open lattice. ‘A 
strange feeling this of mine for the 
maid: well is it that I too was watch- 
ing!’ 

Sharp screams rent the air— shad- 
ows darkened the lower windows — a 
rush was made by heavy feet— the 
struggle was perceptible. The long- 


drawn heart-cry of Zelica yet rung 
upon the night, when Nourjehan bound- 
ed lightly through the open lattice upon 
the scene within. 


It was time. 
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Two of the ruffians had seized Al- 
Suli, and were binding his limbs with 
leathern thongs. The female slave was 
grasped by a powerful Arnaout, in 
readiness to be borne away. Nourje- 
han’s headlong spring cast him upon 
the Arnaout, who fell at the same time 
a corpse, cloven through skull and tur- 
ban. The coming of our hero was as 
the coming of Azrael, the angel of 
death, and his sword fell like the blind- 
ing lightning. He uttered no word, but 
threw himself bodily upon the ruffians, 
and his blade drank blood at every 
sweep. The lady Zelica was in the 
hands of men who were hurriedly 
twisting her veil around her head, as 
if to stop her cries. Two of these ma- 
rauders raised their weapons in aston- 
ishment at the rescue; but the one was 
cut down by the next sword-stroke of 
Nourjehan, while the other was sent 
staggering against the wall by a blow 
of our soldier’s heavy left hand. The 
chief of the party dropped the fainting 
Zelica from his grasp, and turned like 
the tiger balked of his prey. All was 
the work of a moment. Nourjehan 
darted upon his foe in a state of now 
ungovernable excitement, shouting the 
Persian war-cry of ‘Slay! slay!’ His 
opponent recognized his voice and fea- 
tures; and, throwing down his sword, 
advanced his neck, in the muteness of 
despair, to abide the coming blow. 
Nourjehan stayed the force of that 
blade which seldom struck twice. 

‘Ismael Khan, by the holy of holies! 
say, before I smite, can it be thou, ruf- 
fian and plunderer? The shah’s best 
soldier turned bandit! O shame! 
What meaneth this?’ 

At the sound of that voice every 
weapon suddenly dropped, and all was 
hushed as the silent grave. Every man 
present stood abashed and cowering. 
The light revealed the dress and ac- 
coutrements of the royal troops. Nour- 
jehan glanced fiercely around. Twice 
he raised his falchion to plunge it into 
the khan’s bosom, and twice he stayed 
the death-stroke. 
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‘The lion wars not with the hound! ’ 
cried Nourjehan, as turning contemptu- 
ously away, he flew to raise the insensi- 
ble form of Zelica. Ismael Khan re- 
mained motionless as a statue. His 
men unbound Al-Suli, and released the 
slave. Zelica recovered from her swoon 
to find herself in the arms of her pre- 
server, who was hanging over her with 
an expression of fond and respectful 
devotion. 

Quick as thought Nourjehan signed 
to Al-Suli and the female domestic ; 
and, exchanging a few brief words, the 
lady was borne by them from the cham- 
ber of blood, which now rather resem- 
bled a battle-field than the heaven of 
peace it had so récently represented. 
Nourjehan addressed Ismael Khan once 
more. 

‘On your life, man, speak!’ said he, 
‘and make this darkness light. Give 
me not many words, but give me 
truth.’ 

‘I am your sacrifice,’ faltered forth 
the khan, a tall, majestic-looking soldier 
in splendid attire. ‘On my eyes be 
obedience. The girl pleased thy serv- 
ant, and he wished to have her. What 
need of words? The dark slave with- 
out took gold and opened to us. I 
would have carried the women to the 
camp, and left the old man here. Thy 
servant has spoken. What harm?’ 

Nourjehan was anxious to put an end 
to the scene. 

‘Take thy life, Ismael Khan — thou 
hast twice sayed mine in battle; but 
henceforth thy head answers for the 
safety of this dwelling. Carry the 
false Ethiop without, and strangle him 
in the garden. Two of these fellows 
are dead. Bear off the three bodies, 
and cast them forth on the sands of the 
camp for the jackal and the vulture. 
Let the waters of the fountain yonder 
remove the pollutions of this room, and 
that on the instant; after which depart 
to your dwellings with the silence of 
ghouls returning to the tomb. And 
mark me, men! you know my mood; 
if any one babble of this, he dies the 
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death! On the blood of thee and of 
thine be this matter, Khan!’ 

‘Thy servant hears and obeys,’ was 
the khan’s answer, with a profound in- 
clination of the head. The orders of 
Nourjchan were responded to with mili- 
tary promptitude. The unfaithful male 
slave was strangled—the floor was 
cleansed of its gore—the dead and 
dying were removed, and the midnight 
intruders vanished from the scene with 
the silent gladness of men delighted to 
escape with their heads on their shoul- 
ders. All was once more profoundly 
still. Nourjehan was alone. Al-Suli 
and Zelica again appeared, trembling 
and agitated as birds when the falcon 
swoops on the dove-cot. They doubted 
the reality even of life, and could hard- 
ly look on the events of the last half- 
hour save as the wild incidents of a 
fearful vision. Nourjehan whispered 
the words of peace and safety, and 
their bewildered senses slowly recog- 
nized their salvation of life and honor 
at his hands. There are moments of 
feeling which the pen cannot trace. 
The chess-master and his daughter 
asked no questions; they knew not, 
they recked not, who or what was their 
preserver; but their hearts yearned to 
him as to their Maker. By a mighty 
effort, Al-Suli spoke : 

‘Be to me,’ said he, ‘henceforth a 
son, as thou hast been to her —to my 
Zelica—as a brother. Visit us early 
and late, morning and evening. Come 
to look upon our gratitude. Remove 


thy veil, O my daughter, and bid Gop, - 


on whom be glory, bless thy valiant 
saviour. Verily the young man hath 
shown this night the force of Rustam, 
and the courage of Antar; and the 
mighty keeping of Allah be upon him 
forever !’ 

The trembling Zelica raised her veil, 
and scizing the hands of Nourjehan, 
pressed them eagerly to her lips and 
bosom. During the brief moment of 
this caress, it seemed to our hero that 
he had already crossed the bridge of 
death, and entered upon the abode of 
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the celestial houris, created by Moham- 
med for true believers. 

‘O my father! O my sister!’ mur- 
mured Nourjehan with the timidity of a 
fawn; ‘let thy son—thy brother — 
beg a boon, if he have in truth found 
favor. When I visit ye on the morrow, 
and if it may be granted on the next 
morrow also, give me indeed the privi- 
lege of a brother to look upon my sister 
face to face ; and blessed be the Gop of 
Persia who hath made me now His 
humble instrument of succor and of 
health!’ 

Nourjehan left the house of Al-Suli, 
and sought his tent with the encamp- 
ment’ of the army’s advanced guard. 
The dew of sleep dwelt not that night 
upon his eyes; for body and soul were 
sundered, and his spirit rested with the 
lady chess-player. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


GrNERATIONS of man change, but the 
seasons change not. Nations and dy- 
nasties roll away, but light and dark- 
ness endure in regular alternation. 
Nourjehan arose from his tented couch 
at morning, and felt almost surprised to 
see the sun shining with the same look 
he had borne yesterday. To him all 
things seemed altered, and the very at- 
mosphere unlike that he had hitherto 
breathed. The Promethean spark had 
lighted up his heart, and he abandoned 
himself to his new feelings with the 
true enthusiasm of a son of Iran. 

It need hardly be said that this day, 
and the next, and many more ‘next’ 
days saw Nourjehan worshipping at the 
shrine of his adoration. He represented 
himself to be an officer in the service 
of the shah, endowed for the time with 
a commission of particular consequence, 
which had given him that marked as- 
cendency over Ismael Khan and his 
lawless troop. The grand army had 
entered Ispahan in triumph, and the 
emperor had offered up public thanks- 
givings, in the chief mosques, for the 
happy state of general peace in which 
Persia rested beneath his rule, 
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The ostensible reason of Nourjehan’s 
daily visits at the dwelling of Al-Suli 
was, of course, chess — immortal chess ; 
of-which science he declared himself a 
perfect adorer, and prayed for the help 
of the great master to perfect him yet 
more in its philosophic mysteries. Al- 
Suli was delighted to prove his gratitude 
in the only way open to him, and found 
his new pupil as docile as intellectual. 
Nourjehan developed profound skill in 
chess ; and, to the astonishment of the 
veteran, displayed combinations nearly 
as skilful as his own. In truth never 
had Al-Suli met with so fine a player, 
and the greater was the old man’s joy 
to receive his diurnal visitor. Innumer- 
able were the battles of the contending 
champions together; while the form of 
the fair Zelica was not wanting to grace 
the scene, and hymn the victor’s song 
of triumph on the lute. Thus sweetly 
enthralled, weeks fled like days, and 
Nourjehan more and more gave himself 
up the slave of love, as he found the 
charms of the maiden were the least of 
her perfections, compared with the men- 
tal qualities with which she was so sur- 
passingly gifted. Nourjehan did not 
deny that he had practised chess for 
years, and had prided himself on his 
skill, now first proved not invincible. 
On the whole, Al-Suli mostly came off 
as victor ; but was forced to confess he 
had never been so hardly pushed, and it 
seemed as if his affection for his gallant 
adversary increased in proportion to the 
stubborn tenacity with which he main- 
tained the chess encounter. It must be 
owned, that had Zelica invariably kept 
her veil down, the chances of victory 
had been greater for Nourjehan. But 
who can look on ‘bright eyes beaming,’ 
and maintain that stoic imperturbability 
so essential to the gathering and wreath- 
ing of chess-laurels ? 

A month had passed in this manner, 
and our party were one sunny morning 
employed as usual; Nourjehan, now 
domiciled almost as a son indeed, play- 
ing chess with Al-Suli, while the fair 
Zelica arranged her graceful buds and 
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shining flowers, fed her birds, struck 
the chords of her lyre; and, looking at 
intervals over the chess array, ex- 
changed a timid glance blushingly with 
her preserver, which spoke fully of con- 
genial feelings to the youth’s enraptured 
heart. 

‘Yes, my friend,’ broke forth Al-Suli, 
as if thinking aloud—‘yes, in chess 
alone man finds endless recreation and 
comfort in every condition of life. Chess 
teaches him how to shun the snare of 
the tempter —how to steel his heart 
against the wiles of the crafty in guile. 
Chess is the oil, and the balm, and the 
wine of human existence. Chess glad- 
dens the heart of the lowly, for he feels 
there is one possession of which the ty- 
rant cannot bereave him. Chess huni- 
bleth the mighty, and breaketh his 
pride like the brittle spear in the day of 
battle. Chess, like death, levels all be- 
fore it, and reminds even the shah upon 
his gilded throne, that he moves upon 
the same board of action as the humble 
peasant or pawn.’ 

‘Belli! Well spoken, O my father!’ 
answered Nourjehan. 

Al-Suli’s chess enthusiasm was at its 
highest pitch. He poured forth a suc- 
cession of poems and curious anecdotes 
in its favor, and then addressed Zelica: 

‘Narrate, O my child! that story of 
the Arab and his son, which I bade 
thee embroider in stuffs for the new cur- 
tains of our anderin.’ 

The maiden blushed, and smilingly 
complied, in tones of musical intonation 
that found an undying echo in the heart 
of Nourjehan : 

‘An Arab chief had a favorite son, so 
passionately addicted to chess, that he 
forsook every thing in its behalf. Food 
hardly passed his lips — sleep but light- 
ly pressed his eyelids — time, thought, 
and speech —all were for chess, and 
chess alone. The youth’s father regret- 
fully saw life thus expended, and re- 
monstrated upon such infatuated con- 
duct in vain. ‘Chess, O my father,’ 
(was his reply to every remonstrance,) 
‘chess contains a remedy for every 
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earthly ill save sickness and death; 
and holds out a counsel for every diffi- 
culty.’ Such was his constantly repeat- 
ed answer, and the father strove with 
his son in vain. Now at length a thought 
suggested itself. He charged the youth 
with a letter of importance, and a heavy 
bag of gold tomauns; bidding him 
mount his steed and convey them to a 
neighboring sheik. His son departed 
accordingly on the mission. Then the 
chief disguised a party of Arabs and 
sent them on his son’s track ; directing 
them to rob him, bind him upon his 
horse, and bring him back to the en- 
campment as a prisoner. Allah, the 
mighty and the merciful, opened the 
lad’s eyes; and, looking over his shoul- 
der, he saw his pursuers coming, mount- 
ed on mares fleet as the winds of the 
Zahara. The youth led them craftily 
into a rocky defile, difficult of access 
and of passage, and then adroitly leap- 
ing from his horse, escaped on foot with 
safety, returning to his father’s tent 
with the letter and the gold. The chief 
said: ‘ Now, O my son, upon thy truth 
tell me, how did chess avail thee in this 
strait of peril of which thou speakest?’ 
‘Verily, O my father,’ replied the youth, 
‘to chess alone do I owe my escape; 
for bearing ever in mind that important 
maxim of the game, to render up a 
piece to save the mate, I sacrificed 
promptly my horse, (knight,) and thus 
redeemed both life and treasure!’ ’ 
‘Well spoken, my soul — light of my 
eyes!’ said Al-Suli fondly. ‘So runs, 


indeed, the legend. Thy words bring - 


back my early times, when I played 
chess daily with the caliph, the lord 
of Bagdad. In that capital was it I 
conquered that renowned player Al- 
Moawerdi, or the Pearl; to whom the 
commander of the faithful thereupon 
remarked: ‘Of a truth, man, Al-Suli 
hath changed thy rose-water to vine- 
gar.’* And what news in the city of 
the shah, O our Nourjehan?’ 


* This comparison, though in a coarser form, ex- 
ists in Dr. Hypr, as having been similarly applied, 
relatively to AL-SuLr. 
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‘None of importance. Our Persians 
thou knowest are renowned chatterers, 
The chess-players of Ispahan talk of 
thy beauteous daughter, and wonder 
thou hast never yet married her; but 
where, indeed, could be found the man 
worthy of her?’ 

Zelica blushed, and dropped her veil. 

‘My child,’ replied the old man, ‘is 
no light trifler. She obeys her father’s 
will in all things, as bidden in the Ko- 
ran — health to that abundance of bless- 
ings! Zelica shall marry a chess-player, 
and so shall she have a man of under- 
standing. I have spoken! The shah 
himself should not wed with my daugh- 
ter, unless she could love him, and un- 
less he played chess.’ 

‘By the bread and salt,’ responded 
the youth, ‘a noble resolve, and most 
worthy of a chess-player of thy re- 
nown. Hast thou, O my father! ever 
stood in our shah’s refreshing pres- 
ence ?’ 

‘Not yet. I have awaited the return 
of Persia’s prince, who at length comes 
with the army of conquest. Didst thou 
witness the triumphal entry of our val- 
iant troops ?’ 

‘I was of course there with my regi- 
ment.’ 

‘They say the prince is the best 
chess-player of the age; and it may 
well be so, since he cares so little for 
lighter pursuits. Indeed, men call him 
the woman-hater.’ 

‘O my father!’ cried Zelica laughing- 
ly, ‘can there be a prince so hard of 
heart ?’ 

‘Even so, my treasure; or wherefore 
can it be that, in the prime of life, the 
prince has never married? Great of- 
fence is taken by our doctors of religion 
that the heir to the throne should thus 
break one of our prophet’s holy ordi- 
nances ; while, throughout Persia, every 
stripling, if he be of quality and wealth, 
must have, besides his wife, an estab- 
lished and well-filled harem.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ interrupted Nourjehan 
with a smile, ‘the prince of Persia — 
on whom be peace — has never yet met 
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with a partner worthy to share his 
heart and throne, and looketh not on 
woman as a mere toy. But this is idle 
talk. Rather show me, O my father! 
how this checkmate may be averted.’ 

So the chess was resumed, and the 
conversation dropped. Nourjehan felt 
that his feelings were recognized, his 
affection shared, and awaited but for 
further assurance to put matters to the 
proof, by an explicit avowal of his senti- 
ments to both father and daughter. 

Happy then is Nourjehan now in the 
daily company of his beloved one, and 
happy is Zelica with the pride of her se- 
eret soul. Alas! why may not such 
felicity endure forever? But a dim va- 
por rises in Fate’s horizon, and that 
little cloud, but now no bigger than the 
man’s hand of the inspired scribe, may 
yet become a rolling and mighty tem- 
pest, pregnant with swift destruction to 
the hopes of love. 


CHAPTER THIRD, 


Tue moollah, Reza Hafed, a very dig- 
nified sort of personage in his own eyes, 
was reclining within his dwelling on a 
pile of hassocks, in an apparently devout 
state of abstraction from mundane mat- 
ters, when a female slave presented her- 
self abruptly before him, and throwing 
aside her veil, disclosed the features of 
Miriam, Zelica’s attendant. The moollah 
started at the apparition with unaffected 
surprise. Visions of Zelicas by the 
dozen, dying of love for him and his 
nephew, floating rapidly and instantane- 
ously across his fervid imagination. 

‘Miriam !— Mashallah! My face is 
white to-day at thy sight, O girl of the 
cypress-waist and the almond-eye! 
Does thy coming relate to thy mis- 
tress? Speak, sugar-lips! Is my star 
at leneth in the ascendant ?’ 

‘How may I, O my lord! reveal my 
perplexity? Of a truth my soul is 
dried up, and my liver has become 
water. And Miriam burst forth into 
passionate weeping ; wringing her hands, 
and slapping her face violently. 

‘But, girl, said the moollah, ‘ be thy- 
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self—be calm! Is Al-Suli dead ? 
What is it? How has the evil eye 
stricken thee?’ 

‘They have slain my lover—my 
Douban, the light of my eyes. O 
moollah! give me revenge, for my cause 
is thine. Did they not slight and insult 
thee ?’ 

‘Say on—say on, woman! Speak 
not of me!’ cried Reza Hafed impet- 
uously. 

The girl proceeded to detail the cir- 
cumstances of our past narrative, as to 
the first coming to her master’s dwell- 
ing of Nourjehan at night —the death 
of the ruffians by his hand—the 
strangling of the Ethiopian, her lover, 
in the garden—the bearing away of 
the bodies — all was minutely related 
from first to last. The moollah was 
confounded with wonder, but joy slow- 
ly lighted up his leaden-colored visage. 
He saw in that story the seeds of cer- 
tain revenge upon the chess-player and 
his daughter, who had refused the hand 
of his nephew. In all ages, the ven- 
geance of a priest has been no laughing 
matter. 

‘ And thou, too, O my clever Miriam ! 
thou knewest before that Zelica was to 
be carried off!’ The she-fiend bent her 
head in the affirmative. ‘Yes, I would 
have married her to my nephew, for she 
is fair, and Al-Suli has gold; but we 
were shamefully rejected, and at last 
excluded from the house. Much dirt 
did that old man make us eat. If what 
thou sayest can be proved, by Moham- 
med! it bears upon their very lives; 
and large shall be thy reward, good 
Miriam, for thus coming forward in the 
cause of justice. The subjects of the 
shah murdered at dead of night— men 
strangled in cold blood!’ and the 
moollah smiled complacently at the 
thought. ‘ But,’ continued he, ‘ what 
or who can this person be — this Nour- 
jehan, of whom thou speakest ?— and 
wherefore should they give thy lover the 
cord at his command? Speak! this 
matter is not clear— it passes compre- 
hension.’ 
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‘Who can say? Who knows, O 
moollah? He is, probably, a Bedouin 
chief of the desert, prowling in quest 
of prey, and thus known to the soldiers 
as one to be feared and dreaded. Doubt- 
less he now but awaits the coming down 
of his own people to bear us away to 
the mountains in captivity.’ And here 
Miriam resumed her agony of tears and 
lamentations. ‘By thy soul, tell me, O 
moollah! tell the poor Miriam she shall 
be avenged.’ 

The moollah pressed his forehead 
with his hand, and rested for a few mo- 
ments deeply absorbed in thought, be- 
fore he again spoke. 

‘Go home, girl, to thy dwelling. 
Make thy face even, and let the joy of 
vengeance lighten thy brow. and lip. 
Eblis himself shall rise, but this thing 
shall be visited on our enemies. It is 
written in the book of destiny that Al- 
Suli shall be smitten root and branch, 
and that Miriam should then come to 
rest forever within the walls of our own 
harem. Now go; I have spoken.’ And 
the moollah dismissed the girl with a 
wolfish smile. She returned home with 
a lightened heart, for she knew the 
priest would work suddenly as surely. 

The moollah, left once more to his 
solitary meditations, remained for a 
short time in that pleasing trance of 
anticipation which the bad man feels 
when he holds a naked knife in his 
hand, and looks upon the sleeping inno- 
cent he is about to stab. Then he gath- 
ered up his robes, stuck his feet into 


his papooshes, and went straightway to- 


the royal palace, the time being that at 
which the shah opened the great hall of 
morning audience. The moollah mixed 
with the throng in entering the palace, 
and sought to place himself in a con- 
spicuous position. ‘ Praise Gop!’ mut- 
tered he to himself, ‘these are, indeed, 
news for the shah! And that hog of a 
police chief! His face will be black- 
ened as the pit of Tophet. He once 
affronted me in the matter of my two 
slaves, whom he met at night returning 
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home, bearing jars, which he said con- 
tained wine. The needful shall not be 
wanting to defile his father’s grave. 
The cow’s son!’ So Reza Hafed took 
up a point of the circle, with the evi- 
dent manner of one come, according to 
law and custom, to ask somewhat of 
majesty, and composed himself patiently 
till he should be called upon to speak. 

The audience was formed, and the 
Shah Jehan was in full divan with his 
wezeers and chief officers grouped rey- 
erentially around him; resembling a 
galaxy of stars about the sun of noon. 
The shah was a devout believer in Is- 
lamism, and made it a constant point to 
pay particular attention to all matters 
connected with the church; giving them 
consideration in preference to things 
secular. The monarch called then, at 
once, upon the moollah to advance to 
the foot of the throne ; and there, upon 
the verge of the royal praying-carpet, 
did Reza Hafed distil the leprous juice 
of his story into the ears of king and 
court; heightening it with every possi- 
ble addition to stir up the ire of the 
sleeping lion. The sensation produced 
at the close of his smooth and well- 
delivered speech was electrical. 

‘By our crown!’ said the shah, ‘ but 
this is a strange story, O moollah! <A 
romance is it, even like that of Sinbad. 
Men slain under the walls of the favored 
city —the abode of peace —the refuge 
of Persia — the asylum of the universe! 
Offenders strangled, at word of com- 
mand, like dogs—robbers from the 
desert—— heroes from the clouds ! — 
how shall this be made clear to us? 
Stand forth! Zaul Zemshir, lieutenant 
of the police, chief of our nasack- 
schays — stand out, thou accursed one, 
and say, can such things be, and thy 
head remain yet upon thy shoulders ? 
Why is the king’s robe of protection 
thus defiled? O precious servant of 





royalty!—O careful guardian of the 

peace !—speak as to this matter!’ 
The nasackschay bashi, or chief exe 

cutioner, a stout, pompous personage, 
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glittering in the trappings of his im- 
portant post, answered, amazed and 
trembling : 

‘By the head of the shah! — by the 
life — by the breath — I cannot speak! 
What shallI say? My soul has flown — 
my brain is roast-meat!’ 

‘Away then at once to the dwelling 
of this Al-Suli!’ commanded the shah 
in a tone of decision and dignity. 
‘Take with thee a soldier’s guard, and a 
litter for the women. Bring hither be- 
fore my throne every person found in 
that accursed den of pollution, and that 
on the instant. Do this secretly and 
silently. Go!’ 

‘Be chesm ! — on my head be it! —I 
am your sacrifice!’ And Zaul Zemshir 
quitted the royal presence to summon 
his myrmidons and obey the orders of 
the king, in a mood which betokened 
little comfort to the objects of his mis- 
sion, irritated as the chief executioner 
was at having been thus rebuked by his 
sovereign in full divan. After all, to the 
philosopher, there are some points about 
absolute despotism very redeemable. 
Events march so quickly beneath its 
sway, that life, if you can hold it, be- 
comes of double length. Persia has no 
lawyers, in our sense of the word —is 
not that a blessing? The will of the 
shah is the law and the lawyers. A 
wave of his royal hand relieves you of 
headache forever, by simply taking off 
your head; a look of his eye raises the 
camel-driver to a prince. If the shah is 
a good fellow, things cannot move better 
than beneath so simple a code of rule; 
if, on the contrary, the king goes too 
fast, why, the bowstring is applied to 
his neck, and one of his seven hundred 
sons reigns in his stead. But we di- 
gress. 

The golden lord of light and life, the 
brilliant sun, is not more punctual in 
his diurnal visits to the faithful city of 
Ispahan, than was our friend Nourjehan 
to the anderfiin of Al-Suli. While black 
mischief was coming upon that peaceful 
household, like the simoom of Egyptian 
sands, its inmates were, as usual, col- 
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lected in social divan; Al-Suli and Nour- 
jehan being deeply engaged in threading 
the intricacies of a chess position, as 
difficult of solution as any of Calvi’s or 
Bone’s, and their attention was propor- 
tionately diverted from things trivial 
and profane. The loud and sudden 
tramp of horses’ feet drew forth an ex- 
clamation from the rosy mouth of Ze- 
lica. 

‘Soldiers of the shah! and coming 
here! O my father! O our friend! 
Look, look!’ The chess-players started 
up, and in the agitation of the moment 
it is recorded that the chess-board and 
men were spilled upon the floor. Ap- 
pearances were certainly alarming. 

The nasackschay bashi, accompanied 
by a strong hand of his trusty nasack- 
schays, and a troop of guards, com- 
manded by our old acquaintance Ali 
Mohammed, had invested the dwelling 
in regular form of siege. Zaul Zemshir, 
far too great a man to dismount upon an 
occasion so paltry as a mere arrest, sat, 
or rather reclined, upon his Arabian 
charger, and gave forth sundry com- 
mands in a tone of suitable importance. 
A party of ferashes, on foot, armed 
with iron-pointed staves and javelins, 
had already filled the garden. The 
wrath of the mighty Zaul had in no 
wise abated during his dusty ride in the 
full blaze of the vertical sun. 

‘Go in to that pit of perdition — that 
hole of abomination,’ said he to Ali Mo- 
hammed. ‘Go in there, in the name of 
the shah, on whose shadow be the eter- 
nity of space, and drag forth its vile in- 
habitants to light. Bind their arms 
with thongs, and if they resist, give 
them much slipper upon the mouth. 
Our people may break and ransack the 
house meanwhile of the plunder it con- 
tains. O these evil-doers! Their souls 
to the flame of Jehanum, for the ashes 
they have cast this day upon my head! 
Well, well; I am somebody, too, in 
Persia. See, 1 curse and spit upon 


them! How weary is my soul of this 
dirt! Goin, Ali; I await thee here.’ 
Ali Mohammed and his men dis- 
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mounted and rushed into the house. 
The quiet of the sanctuary was instant- 
ly transformed into the confusion of Ba- 
bel. One party, consisting chiefly of 
the greedy ferashes, dispersed instantly 
throughout the house, breaking and 
destroying all that came within their 
reach, and packing up for transportation 
all that looked pleasant and portable. 
The noise was truly infernal. Ali 
Mohammed and his troop suddenly 
presented themselves to the inmates of 
the dwelling. Zelica, trembling as the 
dove, had dropped her veil, and leaned 
upon her venerable sire. Nourjehan 
quietly abode the event with his face 
enveloped in his military cloak. The 
soldiers rushed upon the peaceful group, 
with the humane intention of making 
their arrest, after the most approved 
Persian fashion, by first striking the 
prisoners down to earth. Nourjehan 
touched Ali Mohammed’s arm, and that 
officer, recollecting him, halted his 
bloodhounds in great confusion. 

‘What meaneth this? Tell me on 
your life!’ exclaimed Nourjehan. 

Ali Mohammed hastily recapitulated 
the incidents of the morning, dwelling 
on the shah’s order and his own imme- 
diate chief's command. He then drew 
himself up with downcast eyes, and 
with his right hand pressed upon his 
forehead. 

‘But when ye bear the shah’s most 
gracious order to arrest,’ said Nourjehan, 
‘ate ye bidden equally to abuse? O ye 
of little discernment! Speak to me. 


Are ye Persians, or are ye not rather 


Turks, that ye act in this rough way?’ 

‘Such is ever our custom,’ stammered 
forth Ali Mohammed. 

‘The custom, then, shall be mended,’ 
rejoined Nourjehan in a_ whisper. 
‘Hearken! O man of violence, and 
wine, and dice! The orders of our 
shah must be obeyed. Is he not the 
father of his people? Bear us, then, 
before him in covered litters. Plunder 
the dwelling; nay, burn it if ye will. 
But mark! whoso lays hand or finger 


on the person of Al-Suli or of his | 
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daughter, be it but to touch the hem 
of their garments, that man, I swear, 
dies the death! O that swine of a 
Moollah! My spirit burns to smite 
him in the face! Now bear us quickly 
to the palace. Al-Suli! O my father! 
put thy trust in Allah, the redeeming 
and the compassionate. Dear Zelica, I 
answer for thy safety.’ And Nourjehan 
unhesitatingly passed his arm around 
the slender waist of the drooping 
maiden. 

Two horse-litters were brought hasti- 
ly into the garden. Into one of these 
entered Nourjehan, tenderly supporting 
the lady of his soul; the other serving 
to convey the chess-professor and the 
faithless Miriam. Nourjehan would not 
have changed his position for the throne 
of Hind, and it must be owned Zelica 
bore with astonishing resignation the 
circumscribed space wherein she and 
her companion moved. Certain words 
there spoken on the maiden’s lip proba- 
bly reissured her fluttering heart. 

,The cavalcade was set in motion 
through the city, a party of the soldiers 
and nasackschays remaining behind to 
complete their labor of love, in the way 
of pillage and destruction. Ali Moham- 
med rode silently by the side of the 
chief executioner, whose demeanor was 
now very like that of a conquering 
general entering his native city in tri- 
umph. 

‘Are the women handsome ?’ asked 
Zaul Zemshir. ‘Have ye bound them 
with the camel-tie, according to the or- 
ders of the shah? What booty have 
ye? My soul is impatient at your si- 
lence, man.’ 

‘Thy servant is very little,’ answered 
Ali Mohammed almost saucily. ‘He 
knows nothing. The veils of the wo- 
men were not raised. After all, we are 
Mussulmans. We left the prisoners un- 
bound to save trouble. What booty 
should we have, O my chief? Hadst 
thou wished to steal, why not have dis- 
mounted? Lastly, I, thy devoted one, 
am a soldier, but not a bandit.’ 

The rage of the great man boiled 
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over. His speech became positive bel- 
lowing, broken into short sentences by 
the curveting of his horse upon the 
rough stones. 

‘And you have come away without 
gold or jewels? O Ali! What, then, 
is there for me? What new abomina- 
tion is this? Camel-headed wretch! 
Ass of Balaam! But I, too, am some- 
body. Yes—yes—we shall see. I 
am your superior officer, child of Zatan ! 
What stuff do you talk! O beast, and 
brother of beasts !’ 

Ali Mohammed replied only with a 
shrug of his shoulders, indicative of the 
most profound indifference; and thus 
they reached the palace, figuratively 
termed by the people as the ‘ Asylum 
of the king of kings.’ Zaul Zemshir 
quitted stirrup in what we moderns 
should call a pretty sort of passion 
enough, and advanced to the foot of the 
throne to render an account of his mis- 
sion. 

The Shah Jehan still sat upon the 
justice-seat, and various rumors having 
gone abroad with the speed of the wind, 
as to the apprehension of the great 
chess-player, Al-Suli, for a long series 
of murders, robberies, and burnings, 
the grand saloon of audience was crowd- 
ed by all whose rank entitled them to 
the honors of ‘the meet.’ The prison- 
ers were placed in a row near the royal 
musmud; Nourjehan closely enfolded 
in his heavy cloak, and supporting the 
fair trembler, Zelica, who clung to him 
in that dread moment, as the vine clings 
to the cedar in the forests of Demawend. 
Zaul Zemshir pompously made his re- 
port, hinting that, doubtless, were time 
given thoroughly to raze Al-Suli’s hum- 
ble mansion to the ground, many slaugh- 
tered Persians would make their appear- 
ance, there resting at present in their 
untimely graves. The shah waved his 
hand with an expression of satisfaction, 
and the lord of the police standing back 
made way for the moollah. 

Reza Hafed repeated his charge against 
the captives, and dilated, as far as he 
durst, upon the enormity of their guilt. 
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His bloated countenance, redolent of the 
hue of the forbidden juice of the grape, 
lighted up like a huge pomegranate, as 
he poured forth words more and more 


forcible and criminatory. The base 
slave Miriam told her tale, and whispers 
ran among the wezeers, which, had they 
fallen upon the ear of Al-Suli, would 
hardly have been deemed consolatory. 
The deep-toned voice of the shah at 
length stills the murmurs of the divan, 
like oil poured on the waves. 

‘And so, Al-Suli, thou man of chess,’ 
said the Lord of Persia, ‘thy peaceful 
habits serve but to mask thy dark deal- 
ings in the blood of Iran’s sons. Have 
ye no shame, man? Say, ye have 
heard the charge. Some trap appears 
to have been laid by you and your com- 
rade to draw these men to their slaugh- 
ter-house. Speak! ye _ blood-thirsty 
ones, answer this thing. The Shah 
Jehan sits here as Gop’s vicegerent, to 
render justice to the peasant as to the 
prince.’ 

The courtiers, of course, applauded 
this sentiment by a murmur of applause. 
‘Wonderful — wonderful!’ exclaimed 
Zaul Zemshir. ‘Was there ever king 
like ours?’ Nourjehan remained si- 
lent; the aged chess-player strove to 
speak, but the words faltered on his 
tongue. An honest man, unjustly ac- 
cused, is ever less able to defend himself 
in speech than a scoundrel. 

‘The spoiler came by night, O shah! ’ 
said Al-Suli, ‘and me and mine were 
bound as robbers bind their prey. 
Gop —the great, the powerful — sent 
this young man, and we were then 
wonderfully delivered. Blows were 
struck; but the blood spilled was that 
of the violent. The king loves justice; 
he will weigh these things, and the 
truth will be seen. Of the Ethiop I 
know nothing. The shah will permit 
us to go away with whitened faces, and 
will incline his merciful ear to relieve us 
in our adversity.’ 

But the brow of the Shah Jehan was 
troubled, as the brow of Mount Ararat 
in a storm. 
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‘Ye own your guilt, then,’ said the 
king. ‘O sons of strife and workers of 
iniquity! Life has been poured abroad 
like water, and no excuse given beyond 
lying words of wind. By the decrees 
of the Koran, blood for blood should be 
strictly rendered; and who are ye, O 
ye little souls! that ye should be ex- 
cepted from the holy ordination? Very 
strange and ridiculous is thy tale, Al- 
Suli ; and of the youth there, ye own 
ye know nothing. Yet thy comrade in 
blood stands before his king in obstinate 
silence, and thus avows his guilt. Now 
hear the words of the shah. Thy 
daughter may be spared; but where- 
fore should not the sword of justice 
smite the necks of the two murderers, 
seeing that your guilt is so clearly evi- 
dent ?’ 

A plaintive cry arose from Zelica, 
like the wailing of Rachel reft of her 
young. 

‘Mercy — mercy !’ cried the maiden. 
‘Mercy, O king! as you expect mercy 
for yourself hereafter.’ 

‘The woman insults the shah!’ cried 
the zealous Zaul Zemshir. ‘ Gag her! 
give her mouth the slipper!’ And, 
suiting accordingly the action to the 
word, the chief executioner rushed to- 
wards the maiden to strike her on the 
face with the heavy brass-heeled shoe of 
office. 

But the indignity of this uncalled-for 
outrage was unexpectedly checked. Un- 
able longer to contain his feelings, Nour- 
jehan dropped his cloak, flung off his 
Turcoman cap, and suddenly darting 
upon the chief executioner, as the wolf 
bounds on the deer, wrenched the heavy 
shoe from his hand by main force, and 
dealt him three or four blows on the 
mouth, so heavy as to batter in the 
amazed officer’s front teeth. Turning 
then rapidly upon the moollah, Nourje- 
han seized him by the throat, and al- 

though the priest of Mohammed was of 
powerful and athletic form, our hero 
shook him till he was black in the face, 
and then dashed him down bodily upon 
the marble floor like a log of wood, him- 
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self almost shrieking the while with 
rage, as he thus vented his passion. The 
court was struck dumb with amazement. 
Nourjehan stood over the moollah, like 
a tiger over the slaughtered buffalo. 

‘Enough — enough!’ cried the Shah 
Jehan in convulsions of merriment. 
‘Hold! dear Nourjehan. Let the poor 
moollah go, or thy father will die of 
laughter.’ 

Loud acclamations rent the air. Shouts 
of joy shook the roof of the hall. Nour- 
jehan’s disguise exists no more. The 
beloved of Zelica is the prince royal of 
Persia. The maid became sensible of 
the truth, and fell into his arms. Nour- 
jehan bore his fair prize close to tbe 
verge of the throne. 

‘I ask, O my father! —I beg this 
dear maiden for my bride, with the con- 
sent of her parent, Al-Suli.’ 

‘My son, my daughter, the blessing 
of a father on you both!’ And the 
good shah tenderly embraced the pair. 
‘How could I refuse thee aught, O 
Nourjehan ?— thee, the right hand of 
Persia— the young lion of Islam — the 
pride, the glory of my blood and race.’ 

‘ Belli— Belli! well spoken, O great 
king!’ ejaculated the courtiers with all 
the vivacity of Persians. The dramatic 
excitement of the dénouement had brok- 
en down ceremony for the moment, and 
rank and grade appeared forgotten. It 
was one vast family of love and happi- 
ness. It need hardly be said that the 
matrimonial scheme was delightedly ac- 
quiesced in by Al-Suli, and thus was 
Nourjehan both MatTep and CHECKMATED. 

‘Speak, O my dear son!’ continued 
the beneficent Shah Jehan. ‘Say, what 
shall be done with this calumnious 
moollah ?’ 

‘Let him, O my father!’ replied 
Nourjehan — ‘let the moollah Reza Ha- 
fed take ten thousand pieces of gold 
from the royal treasury of Persia. Let 
him be clothed with a robe of honor, 
and made chief of the mosques; for so 
alone can a prince of thy blood take re- 
venge. Moreover, the moollah has 
looked upon the dwelling of Al-Suli, 
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and no man may be abased who hath 
ever known, however remotely, the 
future queen of Persia. So be thy face 
bright, O priest! for we forgive thee.’ 

‘May I be thy sacrifice!’ cringed the 
moollah. ‘Oh! could thy slave but 
have known!’ 

Nourjehan addressed the word to Zaul. 

‘And thou, the servant of the shah, 
how likest thou the slipper thyself, 
man? O hard of heart! learn to be 
merciful while dutiful. Our right hand 
hath spoiled thy beauty in the matter of 
thy teeth, and we will not forget we 
rest thy debtor.’ 

Zaul Zemshir bent to the very ground, 
and to the day of his death ceased not 
to inflict six times a year upon his fam- 
ily and friends, in a story of some two 
hours’ duration, the extraordinary and 
familiar condescension of the heir-ap- 
parent upon the present occasion. 

‘The faces of all who look upon this 
scene of my joy should be whitened by 
the shah’s graciousness,’ -continued 
Nourjehan; ‘only the woman Miriam 
is an outcast from the throne of mercy. 
Put that she-devil forth from Ispahan, 
O Ali Mohammed! and, on peril of her 
life, never let her again enter the city of 
delights, or she shall verily become a 
fresh by-word in Persia, and the fate of 
the abominable shall be likened to the 
fate of Miriam, who sold her master’s 
house for a price, and was therefore 
burned with the fires of earth and of 
hell. For thee, Ali Mohammed, be 
thyself henceforth captain of a thousand 
men, but if thou must dice, and drink 
of the unlawful, do it, good fellow, in 
the privacy of thy anderiin, and not in 
the public streets.’ 
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‘My house is enlarged! — my head 
reaches the skies! May the prince live 
forever!’ responded Ali Mohammed, as 
he led forth Miriam from the pres- 
ence. 

Then Nourjehan tenderly took the 
hand of Al-Suli. ‘Thy dwelling, O 
father of Zelica! be henceforth in the 
royal palace beneath the shadow of the 
king of kings, and many be our battles 
on the chess-field.. Wonderful was the 
star of destiny which led me first into 
the presence of this my beauteous 
bride.’ 

And Nourjehan pressed Zelica to his 
bosom, while joyous shouts of loud ac- 
claim again rent the air. ‘Take me 
now unto the realms of light, O Allah! 
when thou wilt,’ audibly prayed the 
shah ; ‘my line will leave heirs to the 
throne of Persia.’ 

Nourjehan and Zelica were wedded 
with fitting pomp, and for forty days 
Ispahan rang with the public rejoicings 
upon this happy occasien. Even Ismael 
Khan was restored to favor, and the 
past was washed with the waters of 
oblivion. 


And the Shah Jehan was gathered to 
his fathers, and Nourjehan his son 
reigned in his stead over Persia, ruling 
his people many years in mercy and in 
justice, as we find written in the chron- 
icles of his kingdom. His union with 
Zelica, the fair chess-player, was bright 
and uninterrupted until a late period of 
life, when, as our Persian original man- 
uscript phrases it, ‘they were separated 
by the stern divider of delights and 
breaker of friendships.’ 
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THE CRAYON PORTRAIT. 


Sue sat alone in the dust and gloom— 
I am telling you no fable— 

In the dust and gloom of an upper room 
Lit by a northern gable. 


From out the dust rose many a bust ; 
There were patriots, heroes, sages. 

In niche and nook each wore a look 
As they ’d been there for ages. 


Her reverence for the fabled gods 
Had thronéd Jove the mighty ; 

And opposite Diana stood 
Apotto and his Ciyrtf. 


She sits alone, yet scarce alone, 
For on her easel stretches 

A crayon-portrait nearly done, 
Waiting the final touches. 


Day after day her hands have traced 
The dear familiar features ; 

She pauses now before the eyes— 
Those eloquent beseechers ; 


There is a new look in their depths 
On the face she loves.to honor ; 
The picture seems to raise its head 

And sadly smile upon her. 


That night on Aldie’s stricken field 
A daring youthful rider 

Sank lifeless in the desperate charge— 
His spirit rose beside her. 


And if she weeps while others smile, 
Within that simple scroll 

She has a priceless comforter— 
A portrait with a soul. _ 














CHAPTER FIRST. 


PRELIMINARY. 


Mr. Atrnorp, in the shade of his own 
luxuriant fruit-trees, sat on a rustic 
bench crowning the brow of a gently 
sloping ascent, a hundred rods or so 
from the road running past his house, 
and commanding a view of many a 
well-tilled and well-wooded acre, form- 
ing a portion of the valuable inheritance 
that had fallen to him at his father’s de- 
cease. It was an estate well worth a 
word of description. A large, low, 
rambling cottage, with spacious sleep- 
ing-rooms and ample bathing appliances 
on the first floor, stood not many feet 
back from the street which was shaded 
on either side by regular rows of majes- 
tic old elms. In the garden were grape 
trellises, latticed arbors, and cosy little 
nooks screened by creepers, all of which 
had been planned by the mother of the 
present proprietor, and were by him 
tenderly cherished for the sake of one 
whose memory lay deeply buried in his 
heart of hearts. From his position he 
could also obtain a view over wavy 
corn-field and verdant meadow stretch- 
ing back in the distance, of the high, 
rocky ledge where he gave employment, 
in winter, to scores of day-laborers, who 
would otherwise have been idle, in 
blasting and carting stone. 

Still another change of prospect was 
at his command; for by turning his 
head, he could overlook his neighbor 
Mosby’s garden, which opportunity he 
occasionally improved as Miss Sallie 
Mosby, who was modest and graceful of 
bearing, with an abundance of soft 
chestnut-brown hair, and the clear 
bloom of youth and health on her 
cheek, tended her own flower borders ; 
and thereby hangs a tale. But at the 
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BREAKING HEARTS. 


BY MARY A. HOWE. 


time of which I am writing, Mr. Al- 
thorp was not looking in his neighbors’ 
direction, nor had they the remotest 
connection with his thoughts. 

A line regarding his personal appear- 
ance may not be amiss. 

He was of average height, broad- 
chested, deep-shouldered, having a well- 
knit figure; bearing lightly the thirty 
years he had seen of life. His face was 
full, but not heavy of feature ; the fore- 
head broad, projecting somewhat in the 
region of what phrenologists call the 
perceptive faculties; the nose aquiline ; 
the hair jet black; the lips pleasantly 
curved, but closing firmly; and eyes 
often bright with humor, but quite ca- 
pable of darkening into sternness or of 
flashing with resentment. Judging from 
physiognomy, one might have predicted 
that, as impulse swayed, he would be a 
warm friend, or, what Johnson liked, ‘a 
good hater.’ 

Not a glimpse of the fair, smiling 
landscape outstretched before him did 
Mr. Althorp catch. In his hand he 
held one of the daily papers, and his 
gaze was riveted on a single name in a 
list occupying several columns; that 
name was his own—he was a drafted 
man. I can tell you of what he was 
thinking, as well as at what he was 
looking; for we imaginative clairvoy- 
ants, by some subtle process which we 
can neither understand ourselves nor 
explain or impart to another, find our 
way to many a hidden thought its own- 
er still deems secure in his own pos- 
session. 

Thus cogitated our conscript : 

‘When that first shot fired at Sumter 
roused Northern patriotism to boiling 
heat, I joined a drill club, made ar- 
rangements with a farmer tenant of 
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mine to carry on the place, and thought 
to have enlisted long ago; but all this 
political dust of ‘military necessity’ so 
persistently blown in our eyes has 
blurred my vision since then. If we 
cannot put down a rebellion against the 
Constitution and those sworn to the 
faithful administration thereof, without 
crushing out the State Rights guaran- 
teed by the Constitution we are fighting 
to sustain, why, I do n’t exactly see my 
way clear, and I’m not the man to take 
a leap in the dark. They may take my 
three hundred, but the proprietor of this 
place they do n’t take on this tack. Not 
but that I am as much in favor of aboli- 
tion as any one else, if it could be ef- 
fected by means not calculated to make 
the remedy worse than the disease. As 
for me, the succor and salvation of my 
whole country is a consummation more 
devoutly to be desired than the social 
elevation of any moiety of it, of what- 
ever shade, or from whatever clime. 
Neither am I afraid to brave the perils 
of camp and battle-field ; nor unwilling 
to risk my life in defence of that of the 
nation, if I could but be fully assured 
that such risk would accrue to my 
country’s good. 

‘As it is, if a second draft comes — 
as come I suppose it must — with no 
commutation clause by way of mitiga- 
tion, and John Peter Althorp’s name 
once more appears on the list, I shall 
put a bold front on the matter and 
march off to ‘involuntary servitude’ 
with as firm a determination to do my 
duty as was shown by the poor laborers 
I used to hire when forced to leave, 
nearly destitute, the young families who 
shall not suffer from actual want while 
my income so far exceeds my expendi- 
ture as at present.’ 

The sound of music caused him to 
pause in his reflections and turn his 
head in the direction whence floated up 
to him the not unpleasing melody. 
Another instant, and he had thrown 
his legs over the bench, thus changing 
his position so as to gain an uninter- 
rupted view of his neighbor’s premises, 
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where an organ-grinder at the rear of 
the house was briskly grinding out the 
‘Polka Erlanger;’ while’ on the back 
verandah Miss Sallie was playfully, 
and, truth to speak, not very gracefully 
polking with a younger brother whose 
head scarcely reached to her shoulder. 
The shade instantly lightened from Mr. 
Althorp’s brow, and finally a smile of 
amusement curled his lip as he noted 
the comical movements necessitated by 
the striking disparity in height of the 
ill-assorted couple. 

‘I used to foot it lightly to music my- 
self when I was a gay young fellow 
with a heart as light as my heels,’ 
thought he, ‘and am really tempted to 
practise my steps again if the lady is 


agreeable.’ 


Without a moment’s pause for con- 
sideration, he tossed his paper aside, 
made his way to the high board fence 
separating the two gardens, swung him- 
self over it by the aid of an apple-tree, 
and passing behind the grape trellis and 
row of tall syringa-bushes, suddenly 
presented himself to Miss Sallie’s aston- 
ished vision. 

‘O Mr. Althorp! I had not the least 
idea I was making an exhibition of my- 
self for your amusement,’ she cried, 
reddening violently and stopping short 
in the midst of an evolution. 

‘I was so much charmed with the ex- 
hibition, Miss Mosby, that I entreat the 
favor of bearing a part in it. If you 
are not engaged to a single partner for 
every dance, will you do me the honor 
of accepting my hand for the next 
one?’ he rejoined with mock-heroic 
gallantry. 

She retorted by an assent couched in 
high-flown phraseology; but scarcely a 
single turn had they taken when the 
perverse organ took also a turn, and 
dropping the polka, started off on that 
lugubrious strain: ‘John Brown is 
marching on.’ 

‘Absurd!’ said Mr. Althorp. 

‘Vexatious!’ returned his would-be 
partner; and there was something in 
the choice of the word, and in the tone 
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with which it was pronounced, that 
pleased him, he scarcely knew why. 

He turned to the organ-grinder. 

‘Can’t you put a stop to John 
Brown’s marching on, and go back to 
the polka ?’ 

‘Not till John Brown is ground 
through, Sir.’ 

‘Then, stick to ‘ Erlanger’ till I tell 
you to stop, will you?’ 

‘T will fix the slides to suit you, Sir.’ 

Mr. Althorp tossed a diminutive 
greenback to the speaker, and sooff had 
the gratification of ascertaining, from 
actual experience, that he could foot it 
to music with as much buoyancy and 
spirit as when his heart was burdened 
with fewer sad memories, his head with 
fewer cares, than now. 

Strange to relate, although he left his 
companion with gayest mien, mere 
compliments, light, meaningless words, 
grown stale through much vain repeti- 
tion, on his lips, Mr. Althorp went home 
with eyes bent on the ground in deeply, 
even seriously thoughtful mood. 

Lighting a cigar, he betook himself 
therewith to a closely screened arbor, 
and as the airy smoke-wreaths curled 
above his head, grew meditative, and 
thus communed with himself: 

‘I must have something more than 
good looks, attractive demeanor, grace- 
ful accomplishments, and cultivated 
. tastes, to win me from my solitary 
bachelor life. It isn’t all fair sailing 
through this world; and though danc- 
ing is well enough when the sea is 
smooth and the skies are bright, there 
is something nobler and grander to be 
done when tempests rise and billows 
roar, and only the steady eye, firm 
hand, and strong heart can safely pilot 
life’s boat. There is no denying the 
fact that it is lonely enough here, some- 
times, with all these great empty rooms 
where I used to play with my brothers 
when we were boys here together; but 
there are worse trials than being lone- 
ly; I might be wearied, and worried, 
and worn into my grave with little 
scratches of tongue and temper of 
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which it would shame my manhood to 
complain. Pin-pricks are dangerous if 
long enough continued; at least I do 
not wish to be the subject of any ex- 
periment tending in that direction. 

‘There is brother Parkhurst’s wife ; 
they call her a superb woman, and I 
suppose she is, for she does dress su- 
perbly, there is no disputing that. Her 
performance of difficult and intricate 
passages in music, although purely me- 
chanical, is something marvellous in its 
way. But it is as autocrat in matters 
of taste relating to dress and household 
embellishment that she reigns supreme, 
with no rival near thethrone. Noone can 
appreciate better than herself that har- 
mony of coloring which she declares the 
first essential to an elegant toilette. 
Neither could any one select a set of 
jewelry with rarer skill or less regard to 
expense. She can set off an open ba- 
rouche with the haughtiest grace and 
stateliest air of any lady amongst my 
acquaintance. Parkhurst looks proud 
of her, but I notice that he never 
shares her drives. 

‘I wonder if she was ever in her own 
kitchen ? I never saw her there, as 
much time as I have spent in the 
house. As for the children, she took 
the greatest pains to ascertain that their 
nursery-girl and French governess were 
fully competent to the discharge of their 
several duties, before employing them ; 
so she has been faithful to her trust so 
far as the little folks are concerned. 

‘I don’t believe she has the remotest 
conceptiomof what rational conversation 
is like. Talk of dress, show, opera, or 
equipage, and she is all interest and ani- 
mation ; but start any other topic, and 
it is impossible to drag her up from the 
depths of languid indifference into which 
she is sure to sink. 

‘When Parkhurst met with that 
heavy loss by the pirates burning a 
ship whose cargo was uninsured, owing 
to exorbitant rates created by the war- 
risk, it was to me he came for sympathy. 

‘ “How does Catherine bear the loss ?’ 
I asked. 
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‘ ‘She knows nothing about it,’ said 
he. 

‘ *How happens that ?’ I persisted. 

‘*There is no use in troubling her 
about matters over which she has no 
control, and in which she could feel no 
possible interest.’ 

‘* But,’ I remonstrated, ‘do you 
never talk over matters between your- 
selves ,that strictly concern your own 
personal interests, and affect hers as a 
matter of course?’ 

‘*T don’t like to hear women chat- 
tering about what they can’t under- 
stand, and what doesn’t come at all 
within their limited sphere of action,’ 
he replied so testily, and with such a 
look of annoyance, that I was nearly 
sure I had hit a sore place in his heart 
of which he was quite likely himself 
unaware, and have never ventured near 
the subject since. 

‘Then again, when he was so dan- 
gerously ill, a few weeks ago, with 
diphtheria, it was for me he sent, much 
to my surprise; for I thought nursing 
belonged as much to woman’s ‘limited 
sphere of action’ as dressing, driving, 
flirting, or gossiping. It was ten in the 
evening when I reached the house, and 
found my superb sister-in-law in the 
drawing-room, performing the duties of 
hostess, with elegant composure, for the 
entertainment of invited guests, while a 
paid attendant acted as nurse up-stairs. 
I turned him out of the room, and sat 
all night by Parkhurst’s bedside, hold- 
ing his hot hands in mine, finding a cool 
place for his head on the pillow as he 
tossed restlessly from one unquiet posi- 
tion to another, wiping from his face the 
heavy drops wrung forth by hard pain, 
and administering the minute but pow- 
erful doses that were to be life or death 
to him. He had been unable to speak, 
even in a whisper, for twenty-four 
hours; and the doctor had said, on 
leaving him just before my arrival, that 
morning*would decide whether he was 
to sink or rally. 

‘It was a little past eleven when 
Catherine entered the chamber, rust- 
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ling in silks and sparkling with jewel- 
ry, to bid her husband ‘Good-night,’ 
and express the hope that he might 
be more comfortable before morning. 
‘There is no use in my sitting up,’ 
she said; ‘for, as you see, he could not 
speak to me if I did.’ So she went 
calmly away to seek the rest she doubt- 
less needed after the fatigues of the 
evening. I do not know what Park- 
hurst thought of the cool, unmoved 
manner with which she left him in this 
sore ¢risis of his life-and-death strug- 
gle; but I know what I did. It was 
that the yoke matrimonial, stripped of 
all sweet affections, must be a very gall- 
ing sort of appendage, and one into 
which I would be precious careful my 
neck didn’t slip unawares. 

‘So, Miss Mosby, though I can’t deny 
that your looks please me, and that I 
like your appearance very much, I 
shall watch you narrowly, and study 
your character more closely than I have 
yet had an opportunity of doing, before - 
venturing on any step likely to commit 
myself. 

‘With all your fair seeming, you 
may, for aught I know to the contrary, 
have a will and a temper of your own, 
like my brother Fred’s wife, who rules 
her household thriftily, I grant, but 
with a high hand. I shall not forget, 
in a hurry, how that, when he sent her 
out a richly carved book-case of unpol- 
ished walnut as a birth-day gift, she 
peremptorily ordered its return by ex- 
press, following herself to select one of 
a different design, and purchasing books 
of the size requisite for exactly filling the 
shelves with their intervening spaces. 

‘Poor Fred! he was the most gen- 
erous-hearted, open-handed one amongst 
us; and if his wife had a particle of 
that feeling and tenderness usually at- 
tributed to those whom, by courtesy, 
we style the ‘gentler sex,’ she would 
make an adequate return for the lavish 
affection he wastes on her, instead of 
using it, as she does, to deprive him of 
the right which every man has, or 
should have, of ruling his own house- 
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hold. He has become so accustomed, 
now, to the habit of giving up his own 
way, for the sake of keeping peace in 
the family, that he no longer feels the 
shackles on his will, and has no idea 
that I nearly call him a pitiable poltroon 
in my heart, when I see him walking 
about his own spacious rooms — not an 
article in them of his choice or selec- 
tion — with an air as meek and subdued 
as though he were there on sufferance, 
instead of being the proper and rightful 
master of both house and pertainments. 

‘Propose to him any plan, from an 
improvement on his place to a day’s 
fishing, and you may be sure of his 
answer: ‘I will speak to Augusta, and 
see what she thinks about it.’ That 
sort of life may answer for Fred, but it 
would n’t answer for me. Before sub- 
mitting to the domination of any wo- 
man, [ should quarrel with her fiercely, 
spite of fate and all the proprieties ; 
and, strong as Iam, quarrelling does n’t 
agree with my digestion. I would rath- 
er dwell on the house-top than in a self- 
perpetuating family jar, and shall look 
warily to my ways before risking any 
such mischance.’ 

Mr. Althorp’s self-communings were 
brought to an abrupt termination by 
the approach of one of his farm-laborers 
with an inquiry as to the expediency of 
ploughing up the rye-field and seeding 
it down to grass; so the proprietor of 
Rock Hill put away from him all vain 
imaginings, with the stump of his cigar, 
and joining the man on his return to 
the field in question, was soon deep in 
the discussion of the relative value of 
clover, red-top, and herds-grass as fodder 
for different varieties of stock. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


EAVESDROPPING. 


On the morning succeeding the day 
which had brought to Mr. Althorp such 
sage reflections and cautious resolves on 
subjects matrimonial, as he was superin- 
tending the rolling of a serpentine walk 
winding from a shaded porch to an 
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arbor near his own and neighbor’s di- 
viding line, the latter called out: ‘I do 
wish, Althorp, you would step over 
here a minute, and give me a word of 
advice, as you are a more practised 
gardener than I can pretend to be.’ 

‘What has gone wrong now ?’ asked 
the person addressed on joining the 
speaker. 

‘Do look at these vines; not a cu- 
cumber have I had the whole season 
excepting what I have brought out of 
town with me. Yellow stalks and wilt- 
ed leaves; what is the matter with them 
that they grow no better?’ 

‘Bugs on the leaves and worms at the 
roots; put on wood ashes; I will send 
you down enough to fix those vermin.’ 

‘Thank you; but where do you get 
them ?’ 

‘ Out of my own fireplace, to be sure.’ 

‘I thought you used a furnace and 
range.’ 

‘So I do; but in my own private 
sitting-room I like a bright wood fire, 
the blaze leaps up the chimney in such 
a jolly, wide-awake fashion; it’s com- 
pany for me.’ 

‘There’s the whistle at the depot 
above,’ cried Mr. Mosby ; ‘and I must 
run or I shall miss the train, which 
would never do, for I promised to meet 
a customer in town at eight.’ 

The speaker just succeeded in catch- 
ing the train, and Mr. Althorp was 
about to retrace his steps, when the 
sound of Miss Mosby’s voice made him 
pause and part the branches of a trel- 
lised vine to get a peep at her. She 
stood in the back-door {speaking to a 
servant-girl, their only domestic, who 
sat on the upper step, paring apples. 
Screened by the row of tall syringas, 
he drew nearer that he might hear what 
she was saying. Yes; the high-toned, 
fastidious, excellently principled John 
Peter actually condescended, and that 
persistently, of deliberate purpose, to 
act the part of eavesdropper and spy, as 
if that barbarous old maxim, ‘All is 
fair in love and war,’ had not hecome 
obsolete ages ago, 
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‘It is time for you to go up-stairs and 
get ready to start, Abby,’ suggested the 
only unmarried daughter of the wid- 
owed Mr. Mosby. ‘If your sister had 
not been much worse she would not 
have sent for you, she is always so 
much afraid of discommoding any one 
on her own account. I noticed how 
racking her cough had become when I 
carried her down the quilted wrapper 
which, though faded, will be a comfort 
to her, she is all the time so cold since 
those night-sweats have set in. Don’t 
forget to take the box I left on the 
kitchen-table. Tell her I made the 
jellies purposely for her; and those 
funny little drawings I picked out for 
her, she will like to look at, she must 
be so tired of seeing only the things in 
that one room. Give me the pan of 
apples—I can stew them as well as 
you.’ 

‘But I have bread to mix yet, Miss.’ 

‘Never mind that; I will attend to it, 
if you will go and get ready as I re- 
quest.’ 

‘It isn’t many mistresses who would 
let a poor girl off in that way,’ asserted 
the maid, rising with such a look on her 
face as servants but too rarely have oc- 
casion to bestow on their employers. 

Miss Mosby, pan in hand, seated her- 
self on the threshold of the door, and 
deftly accomplished her self-imposed 
task. Mr. Althorp had made several 
discoveries which had by no means low- 
ered in his estimation the object of his 
scrutiny, as was proved by his saying 
to himself: ‘She can feel for those who 
are in trouble; she is no mere orna- 
mental piece of parlor furniture, and 
she looks twice as well, in that pink 
calico, as Parkhurst’s wife does with 
all her trailing silks and showy head- 
dresses. I can’t see why women want 
to flaunt about in such finery ; we do n't 
like them any better for it.’ 

The apples were in the stew-pan, and 
the intruder once more on the verge of 
departure ; but fate had decreed that he 
was not thus easily to escape the conse- 
quences of his underhanded mode of 
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procedure. Miss Sallie, her garden-hat 
on, in her hand a little basket looking as 
though it was made of twisted sticks of 
varnished molasses candy, was coming 
directly towards his place of conceal- 
ment. 

What was to be done? It was too 
late to retreat, for he could not cross the 
grass-plat between himself and the fence 
without the certainty of discovery; be- 
sides, his manly pride revolted at 
thought of such a cowardly piece of 
poltroonery as running away at sight of 
a pretty young woman. He effected a 
compromise between his pride of man- 
hood and fear of detection, by turning 
his back on Miss Sallie and hurrying 
back to the cucumber hills, over which 
he was bending with the air of an agri- 
cultural connoisseur when she approach- 
ed him. 

‘You here, Mr. Althorp!’ was her 
surprised ejaculation. 

‘Your father called me over to pre- 
scribe for some ailing vines.’ 

‘Your professional visits are long; 
father’s train was due fifteen minutes 
ago. What have you been doing for 
your patients in all that time?’ 

‘I have not been looking at them ever 
since the train went by, but at — at 
the syringa-bushes which need trim- 
ming badly, as the young shoots are 
taking the life of the old wood.’ 

She flashed at him a quick searching 
glance, and although it had in it nothing 
quizzical or incredulous, he was pro- 
voked to feel the hot flush which burned 
on his cheek. Miss Sallie marked his 
heightening color, and, being quite as 
apt at drawing inferences from given 
data as her companion, it was she who 
made a discovery in the present in- 
stance. 

‘I am very glad I remained, since it 
has given me the chance of meeting 
you,’ said Mr. Althorp with a desperate 
effort to shake off his embarrassment. 

‘Thank you. I came out to see if I 
could find some grapes ripe enough for 
the table.’ 

‘There may be a few on the top of the 
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trellis where the sun lies warmest, but 
you could never reach them; I will cut 
them for yeu.’ 

‘And tell me, if you please, the name 
of the different varieties, as I am often 
asked and am forced to plead ignorance 
in reply. What are these dark purple 
bunches ?’ 

‘The Isabella ; and a very good grape 
it is.’ 

‘ And these paler clusters ?’ 

‘IT am not quite sure, as I have none 
of that variety on my place.’ 

‘Try them, and perhaps you can de- 
cide.’ 

‘I’m obliged to you, but I never take 
fruit excepting for dessert. Let me look 
at them a little more closely.’ 

She took a cluster from the basket 
and offered it to him; but he carelessly 
took the hand holding the grapes, while 
critically inspecting them, and said a 
little absently : 

* Muscadine — delicious!’ 

He had been looking at the pink- 
tinted nails of the soft white fingers 
that slightly trembled in his light grasp. 

The brilliant glow that overspread her 
face made her positively beautiful, and 
his involuntary glance of admiration 
told her that he thought so. 

With ready tact she broke the silence 
that ensued by remarking with the dig- 
nified air of one who has long since es- 
chewed all youthful follies, (she was 
nearly out of her teens:) ‘You must 
have thought it a very absurd exhibi- 
tion I made of myself yesterday, polk- 
ing to the tune of a hand-organ with 
such a partner, but it was more for his 
diversion than my own that I undertook 
the ridiculous feat. He studied too hard, 
all winter, in order to win the spring 
prize; but when the time for winning 
it came he could n’t leave his bed. The 
recommendation of quiet and pure coun- 
‘try air was the occasion of our removal 
here. I contrive for him as many out- 
door amusements as I can, for they 
make him forget his disappointment, 
and keep him away from the books 
which do him no good. Have you no- 
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ticed how much better he is looking 
than when we first came here?’ 

Mr. Althorp’s vague reply was not 
particularly satisfactory to the affec- 
tionately solicitous sister; for, sooth to 
say, he had never given a second look, 
or the first thought, to the pale sickly 
lad whom he had occasionally seen, as 
though seeing him not, sitting in the 
sun or strolling about the garden; and 
on returning to his own domain, it was 
not of the younger brother he was 
thinking in the least. 

‘I should like to know,’ thought he, 
‘who that tall young officer was, that 
came out in the train with Mosby, yes- 
terday afternoon; and if he had any 
special object in coming. A woman’s 
fancy is so easily caught in the glitter 
of a handsome uniform! which she is 
sure to believe enrobes a hero, until she 
is old enough to know better; and, O 
me! Miss Sallie is young and inexperi- 
enced—I would not have her other- 
wise. How do I know but that while I 
have been debating all the pros and 
cons for and against her becoming the 
future Mrs. Althorp, she has been mak- 
ing up her mind to become Mrs. Some- 
body else? Such insufferable coxcombs 
as it does make of some men if they 
can get velvet facings, bullion buttons, 
and scarlet sashes to strut about in! 
What business have these popinjays of 
captains and majors to be loitering 
round on furlough, when a wounded 
private in hospital cannot obtain leave 
of absence to come home and be nursed 
by his family ? and when men are so 
much needed that a draft is enforced to 
procure them? I hope young Shoul- 
der-straps, whoever he is, may receive 
an order, and that speedily, to report 
for duty.’ 

With this benevolent aspiration in 
behalf of the young officer who had 
never done him a shadow of harm, Mr. 
Althorp returned to the superintendence 
of his walk. 

About a week later, he sat once more 
on a rustic bench ; but this time it was 
on one screened by a crimson-leaved 
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creeper, and quite near the high board 
fence previously mentioned. His eyes 
were bent, not too approvingly, on a 
couple of papers he held in his hand; 
one a printed notice to tax-payers, the 
other a written schedule. 

‘There was the internal revenue tax, 
that gorged itself on my income, and 
now here comes the local tax to feast on 
my outgo as well. After all I’ve spent 
in repairs on those two houses just be- 
yond Mosby’s, not the first cent in the 
way of rent have I collected on them 
this whole blessed year, and here they 
have been and taxed me on an amount 
far exceeding what they would bring if 
I should put them up at auction to- 
morrow. I wish the assessors would 
take them off my hands at their own 
rate of valuation, for they are only a 
bill of expense to me. Not that I 
would n’t rather see them standing 
empty than to have my temper kept 
on edge as it was by my last tenants. 
Such aggravating youngsters as there 
were amongst them, the smaller fry 
firing stones at the barn windows and 
into my mowing, digging cellar-holes in 
the flower-plots, and whittling down the 
shrubs and currant-bushes for sticks to 
play horse with ; while the larger boys 
foraged on my fruit-trees, my garden 
vegetables, my corn and potato-fields. 

‘I do wish somebcdy would make me 
a fair offer for both houses; as, stand- 
ing on low springy ground, without a 
tenant in either, they are losing rather 
than gaining in value; the paper hang- 
ings moulding and falling off from damp- 
ness ; the paint discoloring; the doors 
warping; the roof leaking; the ceilings 
softening ; the grates rusting; and the 
premises going to the dogs generally, 
for want of occupation and care.’ 

Mr. Althorp was roused from this 
somewhat gloomy train of reflection by 
the sound of voices in the adjoining 
garden, and he instantly recognized the 
tones of both speakers; one as that of 
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Honoria Clayton, whom, years before, 
he had watched as closely as of late his 
fair neighbor; the other as belonging to 
the object of his recent engrossing ob- 
servation. 

He could not distinguish the words of 
the former, but those of the latter came 
distinctly to his ear, branding them- 
selves as deeply thereon as though they 
had been stamped with a red-hot iron. 

‘Mr. Althorp does very well as a gal- 
lant ; one must have somebody to come 
home from a fair or a party with, you 
know,’ carelessly avowed Miss Mosby. 
‘It is dull out here, and a person must 
do something to pass the timé away ; if 
he thinks of any thing more serious, it 
isn’t my fault; I’ve given him no en- 
couragement. You do not suppose I am 
going to say ‘Yes’ to the first wooer 
who falls captive to my charms; not a 
bit of it; I intend breaking a half-score 
of hearts or so to keep as trophies, so 
you need not worry on my account, for 
there is not the slightest occasion, I do 
assure you.’ 

The speakers passed out of hearing, 
and for a brief period Mr. Althorp sat 
transfixed in amazement. Then a hot 
flush came to his face, a fiery gleam to 
his dark eye, and he said to himself 
with lips firmly compressed: 

‘If I can’t love her, J’ll hate her, 
and make her feel my power, too. She 
shall learn, to her cost, that a strong 
man’s hatred is no light thing for any 
woman, least of all a slight girl scarcely 
out of her teens, to wantonly provoke. 
It is only scalps the savage secures as 
trophies of his prowess; but it is at 
the citadel of life civilized woman strikes 
when she has lured you within striking 
distance. But fore-warned is fore-armed, 
and now that she has shown her hand, 
it shall go hard with me but I will win 
the game. Have a care, my fair queen 
of hearts, or you will find you have 
made a mistake in the deal, and that 
clubs are trumps after all.’ 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 













Tere is nothing we enjoy more in a 
quiet way when leisure favors us, than 
untying certain old bundles of private 
letters which we keep by us, and read- 
ing their varied contents, conjuring be- 
fore our mind’s eye the while those pic- 
tures of the past which they never fail 
to recall. It is a common pleasure and 
a hackneyed theme, but one of which 
we never tire, and therefore the perusal 
of any thing discoursing of old letters 
and old times is refreshing. We trust 
it is so with all, and that our readers 
will read with us the following from a 
correspondent on the subject: 


@d Letters and O1 Times. 


Dear Knick: The other evening, being 
alone, for the sake of amusement I unpacked 
a bundle of my old letters, and, as you may 
well imagine, was easily coaxed into many 
pleasant recollections of the past. I know 
of nothing that can retouch the images of 
memory so effectually and so surely as the 
perusal of old letters, I am yet a young 
man, but am thereby made to feel old and 
wish again for the rose-tinted past. Ten 
years ago I was first enamored with a pretty, 
plump, brown-haired, blue-eyed young girl, 
and now I find her ten years older and the 
mother of my little boy. Who would wish 
to deny me the pleasant recollections I at 
present have of our first acquaintance, of 
our courtship as reflected from the regiment 
of letters that I have looked over? My 
mind’s eye is made to gleam again over 
many a glowing picture of innocent and 
blissful enjoyment, which I can safely say 
was only clouded here and there by those 
petty annoyances ‘which jealousy is always 
sure to cause. How keenly do I now realize 
that they are past from me forever! Ten 
years have rolled their silent length along, 
and the landmarks of old associations are 
fast becoming obliterated by the increasing 
crowd of family cares which strive to take 
their place. But, thanks to these remem- 
brancers, I can live once more in youth ; can 
picture the rustic footpath in all its original 
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freshness and inviting seclusion; can once 
more see the moon filter its silvery. light 
through the stately trees and checker the 
good old turnpike ; and, best of all, can call 
to mind the blooming features of my blue- 
eyed Mary with her trim basque and her 
saucily decked bloomer ; I can laugh and be 
sober, can plan and counterplan with her 
and live over all my little enjoyments and 
sorrows. - And I can meet face to face with 
many of our companions who long ago 
have passed silently away. Yet coupled 
with all these pleasures there is a painful 
yearning to grasp after what I must never 
obtain, an uncontrollable, almost overwhelm- 
ing, desire to live through in reality the 
pleasant past, to preserve unbroken the 
charmed circle of my boyish associations, 
that I may once more De really happy. But 
each year in its turn, like so many valves 
shut relentlessly down upon us, more and 
more defies it to return. 

Old correspondences, after all, are the 
only links which hold our memories fast 
against forgetfulness, and why should we 
not sacredly preserve and cherish them? 
The chirography may .be indifferent, the 
paper may be soiled, and the composition 
may even be silly; but who is there so lost 
to recollections of good old times who does 
not derive a melancholy pleasure from read- 
ing them over ? 

There is something, too, peculiarly affect- 
ing associated with the handwriting of a 
friend who is now no more. The keenest 
kind of sorrow and regret couples with the 
thought that the hand which once rested 
upon that identical paper, which penned 
each word, made each line, and dotted each 
i, has forever ceased to work. 

With each passing year these little me- 
mentoes increase in their value, and teach 
us more and more to realize the stern un- 
compromising realities of life, while they 
entreat us to profit by an experience which 
many times we may have dearly earned. 

Dear Knick, I have taken so much pleas- 
ure in looking over my old file of letters, 
that, in the spirit of a philanthropist, I feel 
like recommending it as a profitable pastime 
to your many readers, 
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Our fair correspondent ‘Neti Srv- 
CLAIR’ suggests that we should try the 
irons once more and go skating, and we 
have serious intentions of profiting by 
the hint, for just now skating is sharing 
honors with sleighing, and the winter 
carnival is at its height. The Central 
Park pond is populous with brave and 
fair participators in the poetry of mo- 
tion, while the air is musical with the 
tinkling of sleigh-bells. The ground is 
coated with ermine, diamonds hang 
pendant from the tree branches, and 
the sun is brightly shining over the 
frozen scene — and this the coldest of 
our four last winters is the merriest of 
them all. 

Let us glance again at ‘ NELuie’s 
letter : 


Dear Knick: Have you never observed 
how kind and generous Dame Nature is to 
us all, providing for enjoyment in every 
season of the year? ‘Summer brings us 
fruits and flowers, Autumn sends us friends 
and wine.’ But what does Winter present 
us with? Snow, ice, and a frosty atmos- 
phere which always reminds one of clear 
and sparkling wine. Poor Winter always 
seems to me to be a much-abused old man 
whose frosty exterior only conceals a heart 
full of latent heat. And then again how 
much like a good man’s death is his end, 
melting away into the balmy Spring, fit type 
of a glorious immortality. One of the 
many pleasures which he offers to our em- 
brace is skating, cheap, healthful, and 
within the reach of all. But the health 
is only an incident, not by any means the 
great end to be kept in view. There is an 
art in skating which should not be lost sight 
of among the other emotions which occupy 
the mind. I am an enthusiastic skater 
myself, and could not help, the other day, 
thinking how different was the scene a 
month since when I walked to the brink of 
the now congealed lake. Then all was cold 
and cheerless, the swans were dipping their 
bills deep down in the water, and the only 
sound which broke in upon the stillness was 
the echo of the workman’s hammer from the 
opposite shore. But what a satisfaction it 
was now to skim over the same surface, to 
dodge under the bridges and then look back 
upon the shore black with spectators who 
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were enjoying a sort of cold comfort by 
themselves, It gave me a new idea of the 
wonderful ingenuity of man adapting itself 
to every emergency. So it seemed to me 
that here was a new reason why all should 
engage in so favorite a pastime. Therefore, 
for the sake of exercise and the pleasurable 
emotions which it excites, I would say to 
all, Skate! Even you, dear Knick, might 
find it to your advantage to leave your easy- 
chair and try the irons once more. My own 
experience commenced upon a lake in the 
country entirely surrounded by woods, and 
I have never had occasion to regret the re- 
sult there obtained. 


In our January number we printed a 
somewhat unique poem descriptive of 
‘the magical realm of Fantasie,’ to 
which the following, by the same 
writer, may be considered a fitting se- 
quel. That he has the imaginative fac- 
ulty highly developed none who have 
succeeded in following him on his mys- 
terious travels will deny. There is 
something weird, impossible, and bizarre 
in the pictures suggested rather than 
drawn which invests them with origi- 
nality, and, in these matter-of-fact days, 
they sound oddly unfamiliar. 


The Masque in Fantasie. 


BY H, A, BLOOD. 


Once I went curtsying through and through 

The magical realm of Fantasie, 

Steeped in the self-same reverie 

As the poets I met and curtsied to ; 

For ever they walked there dreamily, 

Uplifting their eyes to those mystical skies, 

While they lowly whispered to one another 

How the king of the realm would shortly 
arise, 

To make some or other preposterous pother, 

But they knew not as yet what the pother 
would be 

In the magical realm of Fantasie. 


Had it not been to see those beautiful bards, 

I should never have started down Fantasie- 
wards ; 

For a marvellous glamor in the air 

Aye parodies things from what they were ; 

And a guilty man who could make his boast 

That he saw those pallid, unearthly faces, 
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Unnatural eyes and horrid grimaces, 

And still kept his right mind uppermost ; 

That man must be as brave as.a lion, 

With nerves of steel and a heart of iron. 

Had it not been to see those beautiful bards, 

I should never have started down Fantasie- 
wards. 


Have you ever awaked from silent sleep 

To a sounding serenade under the moon, 

When viol and flute perfect harmony keep, 

And the gentle guitars eke out the tune? 

Of the many sweet things I have heard else- 
where, 

There is nothing other can hold compare 

With the wild, the ethereal burst, which 
pealed 

All of a sudden on Fantasie : 

So startling those beautiful bards and me 

With its wondrous melody that we reeled — 

That we reeled to-and-fro, as much, I dare 
Say, 

As those fountains do, that are drunk all 
day, 

While showered around us the musical spray, 


But now we were hurling our loud acclaim 

High up, where onward and onward came, 

Borne on the shoulders white of a million 

Carrier-breezes, the Royal Pavilion: 

All round, on its sides, were elfin bowers, 

And grottos, and sweet, sequestered places, 

All fairily roofed with flaunting flowers 

And trailers of ivy pleached into laces: 

There was the shining Naiad’s home, 

Fleckered with flakes of the fountain-foam ; 

The Dryad’s green tree, and the Sylph’s 
couch of air, 

And the Oread’s mountain, all were there. 

You saw no goer; you saw no comer ; 

Only the lingering spell of dreams: 

Over all hung the spell of soothy summer, 

And amorous silence and shady gleams. 


The monarch sat high on his marble throne, 

Stern as the marble and cold as the stone; 

Full strange then it seemed when he lifted 
his wand, 

And sweetly and merrily gave his command: 

‘To the masque! to the masque!’ 

Then fleetly out, 

Bolted a merry, mad, rollicking rout 

Of all the pet sprites which Fancy fair 

Hath begot on the earth, in the sea or the 
air: 

Faun follows Fairy and Fairy Faun, 

And Sylphid the heels of the Satyr on; 

The Men of the seas and the Maids of the 
seas 

Run chasing the Dryads out of their trees, 

And they skip and they gambol and airily 


fly, 
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And they frisk and they frolic, so high, so 
high, 

Till they seem as if poised ’twixt the earth 
and the sky: 

And the Elves and the Naiads trip it along, 

Footing the turf and singing a song: 

Some lead a morris across the pavilion, 

Some weave the maze of the gentle cotillion, 

Some tread a round and some tread a mea- 
sure, 

And they everywhere marry their hands for 
the pleasure ; 

The glorious sunbeams, the while, are net- 
ting 

Chequers of silver and gold and green, 

The tall spumy fountains are laughingly 
jetting, 

The dancers are jocundly dancing between ; 

And when the sport thickened, I would you 
had seen 

Their fair rosy cheeks and their glistening 
eyes, 

Taper arms and streamers of sea-green hair, 

And the opaline jetteaus that mocked the 
skies, 

And the arches of Iris that drove through 
the air. 


The monarch sat high on his marble throne, 

Calm as the marble and still as the stone: 

Full strange then it seemed when he lifted 
his wand, 

And loudly and sternly gave out his com- 
mand ; 

*‘Unmasque! Unmasque!’ 

Down rustled the night, 

And closed like a pall on the dying light ; 

Yet no sooner had darkness out-blotted the 
day, 

Than a million blue lights took the darkness 
away ; 

And we saw by the blaze that Satyr and 
Faun 

And Merman and Mermaid, all were gone : 

But, Heavenly Jesu! what new shapes are 
there, 

Where the blue-flaming sockets flash and 
glare ! 

Snaky-haired Furies, and Witches on 
brooms, 

Warlocks, indued from the Devil’s own 
looms, 

And all the foul litter of church-yards and 
tombs, 

Bogles and Lemures, Spectres and Ghouls 

That vex men’s bodies and haunt men’s 
souls. 


And a guilty man who could make his boast 
That he saw those pallid, unearthly faces, 
Unnatural eyes and horrid grimaces, 

And still kept his right mind uppermost; 
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That man must be as brave as a lion, 

With nerves of steel and a heart of iron. 

Had it not been to see those beautiful bards, 

I should never have started down Fantasie- 
wards. 





‘A tive YANKEE’ on his travels is 
commonly one of the most irrepressible 
of mortals, and most irrepressible of all 
the irrepressibles may be considered Mr. 
JONATHAN JEFFERSON Squash, the writer 
of the following letter to his bosom- 
friend Jim Crow, Esq., of Boston: 


Dear Jim: Here I am, safely anchored 
in London, I guess! — and a precious place 
itis! Talk of Broadway, oh! crikey!—I 
wish you saw Regent-street on a fine spring 
day, with fifty or sixty thousand carriages 
rolling head-over-tip down its broad and 
magnificent line of palaces and shops! 
Well, promising to write one’s travels and 
doing so are two marvellously different af- 
fairs, I calculate. When I cleared out from 
New-York, in the ‘ Catch-me-who-can,’ I 
swore a good ’un'that I should apprise you 
and the rest of our boys in old Boston, how 
the steam is kept up on this side of the 
water. But let me tell you it would re- 
quire a steam pen to write half what I have 
seen, and it is not three weeks since I was 
smoking a cheroot with Lieutenant Squat, 
in New-York. 

Such a spanking passage across the At- 
lantic, and such a delicious cabin! Wind 
right a poop all the way. Captain a tarna- 
tion boy for riding the high horse — carried 
on, to take the shine out of a London tw, 
till the canvass flew out of the bolt ropes 
like spray from our bows —spars bending 
like willow wands— fourteen days from 
land to land— hot rolls for breakfast every 
morning —fresh mutton for dinner, and 
cabbages, not time to get sea-sick on the 
run! Such acrew! There was Mr. : 
the English singer, whom, you remember, 
we had at Boston about seven months since ; 
he has promised me the entrée to the green- 
room at Covent Garden and Drury Lane. 
Then we had Mr. , 4 violinist, whom 
I heard at New-York ; they say he has made 
a thousand poundsin our place. Can’t match 
Jim Crow ! — he’s the child for spooning the 
dollars out of these English gulls — twenty 
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thousand pounds in twelve months, and all 
with a dirty face and a bad song! ‘ Who’s 
the dupe?’ We had an English artist on 
board, who has been sketching every thing 
American from the Falls to Black Hawk's 
ugly phiz—there I own these chaps beat us. 
I can’t think how it is that America is non est 
inventus, when it comes to sculptors, poets, 
and painters. I shall see about this before I 
come back. We had also a young author, 
who had been in the back settlements to 
pick up matters for 4 few novels. He tells 
me the parlor sentimentalities of BuLwer 
and the man milliner-school have run down 
to a terrible discount — not a bidder in the 
market — worse than the Kentucky rail- 
road. What will SHark, our Boston pub- 
lisher, say to this? I guess he has cribbed 
a decent penny from the Pelhamite school. 
Of all our passengers I was most pleased 
with a young English lady. Her father is 
settled in New-York, and she has been edu- 
cated there up to sixteen, and is now come 
to England to finish off at a London acade- 
my. ‘To me she seemed already perfect, and 
past improvement — I do n’t mean her per- 
son, though, by all the powers! she is beau- 
tiful as a gazelle—but O Jim! had you 
heard her talk, and then compared her with 
TasitHa or Betrnpa Snooks, the linen-dra- 
per’s pretty daughters, who hang their heads 
on one side, like peterwaggies, when you 
speak to them, twist their bodies like eels, 
and whine out a monosyllable reply, like the 
squéak you get from a penny barking-dog. 
But I won’t say any more—you will tell 
Bexinpa, and then I guess she will soon 
make Boston too hot for me; I know the 
cayenne that is at the bottom of that pre- 
cious pot! The rest of our passengers were 
merchants. The Liverpoolers differ from 


“the Yankees, in smoking, chewing, and spit- 


ting considerably less. They pitch in near- 
ly as much grogrums, but do it gentler. 
With regard to a nose for money, and claws 
for the bank-notes, I see little difference. 
In short, my dear Jim—no offence—a 
merchant is the same all the world over, and 
that’s the reason I told old dad it should be 
a Saint Ledger with me if he stuck me at 
the desk, for I should soon show my heels ; 
so you know the old boy rubbed his specta- 
cles, the old woman rubbed her eyes; he 
gave me a draft on , Lombard-street, 
London, and she gave me a kiss, her bless- 
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ing, lots of new shirts, and such a lecture! 
and away cuts I, JonatHAN NEVER-DO-WELL, 
as the natives used to call me, and here I 
am, safely moored in hotel, London. 

Vide Napoli e poi Mori is the Italian’s 
motto! Poor creature! I wish he saw 
London, he would die of astonishment. 
I’ve heard of folks dying of laughter, and 
dying of fright; you may die of what you 
like here, and, the beauty of the joke is, 
nobody cares! Oh! what a spot of the green 
earth — with plenty of dollars, some brass 
on your forehead, the green taken out of 
your eye, and a nice, brave, spruce, well- 
dressed boy, like one you know I guess! — 
and London against all the world — all the 
world is here! 

The snug coach, the varmint coachy, the 
dapper ponies, the smooth roads—oh! you 
might drive a sledge drawn by crocodiles 
and never know you touched the ground. 
Breakfast at Liverpool, and the next morn- 
ing, coffee and eggs, and Charing Cross be- 
fore your delighted eyes! Where shall I 
begin? What shall I describe? The row 
is just as if you’d pitchforked the contents 
of every city in the world slap into the 
middle of London, and left them to scram- 
ble out as they could. Every one seems 
running, driving, or galloping for life. 
Never saw such a hurry-scurry in all my 
days! Verily this is the spot for the peas- 
ant’s toe to gall the courtier’s heel. Talk 
of republics! See the lark here; and tell 
me how much that jarvey, with his old tan- 
yard horse, his farthing pipe, and gin- 
blotched face, cares for my Lord Duke’s 
carriage there, with as much silver on the 
wheels, panels, and harness, as would buy 
our President’s household. I want to tell 
you every thing, and I think if I don’t lose 
my senses in the hubbub and noise, I shall 
stand a pretty good chance of spinning a 
precious long yarn. Event follows event 
here, much like the cracking of guns at a 
review —the sound of the last drives the 
former out of mind. No one person or 
thing seems of any importance in this 
mighty Babel. An atrocious murderer may 
for a moment make the Cockneys stare, the 
newspapers sell, and give Jack Ketcn an 
hour’s work — but it is only like throwing a 
stone in the Atlantic —a little ripple on a 
mighty sea, and the great expanse of heavy- 
ing waters rolls on its eternal course, un- 
mindful as the dead. 
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However, though London may be said to 
be the central system of civilization and the 
focus into which are collected all the scat- 
tered habits, manners, customs, costumes, 
languages, laws, religions, and people of the 
earth, still its aboriginal inhabitants, the un- 
adulterated Cockneys, are a race sui generis, 
and as distinct as a jackdaw would be among 
doves. On this account I shall describe 
them. From their cradle they have differ- 
ent feelings, educations, habits, and man- 
ners, to the rest of Englishmen, and espe- 
cially from those who resort from the 
provinces to this mart of wealth. By the 
latter is achieved whatever of that which is 
noble in their authors, poets, painters, ora- 
tors, lawyers, senators, soldiers, sailors, and 
merchants. It is by the constant infusion of 
old English blood from the remote districts, 
that the valor, resolution, courage, deter- 
mination, and energy of the British charac- 
ter are maintained in this mighty sink of 
gayety and voluptuousness. The genuine 
Cockney race, as I have observed, are dis- 
tinct beings. They become the servants, 
clerks, and slaves of others; they are the 
hounds, as it were, to hunt down the game 
which they possess neither skill to find nor 
courage to start. It is your bold and daring 
Northlander whose gigantic mind conceives, 
and whose daring hand propels and executes 
those mighty undertakings, those Titanic 
works, like the Manchester and Liverpool 
Railway, that have rendered British enter- 
prise unapproachable among all the nations 
of the earth. Your Cockney is the jackal 
that goes in packs by the lion’s side to run 
down his prey. 

Indeed, they are a very miserable race of 
men, and yet the most presumptuous on the 
face of the earth. In themselves they con- 
ceive the British glory to be centred; and 
there is not a tailor’s apprentice in the city 
that does not fancy himself nightly repre- 
senting, at the , the , or some 
other of his tavern haunts, the honor and 
renown of England’s thousand years of un- 
sullied fame. 

In appearance, like the inhabitants of all 
large and overgrown cities, the Cockneys 
are small, not squat, like the Esquimaux or 
Hottentots, but sallow, sickly, slim, with ex- 
ceedingly sharp, anxious countenances, and 
much of the fox-like visage of their Celtic 
ancestors. In dress, being mostly tailors, 
drapers, and merchants’ clerks, they are 
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smart and rather fine. At present they af- 
fect neatness, and are, as they designate it, 
quiet in their style. A black frock coat, a 
buff waistcoat, parti-colored pantaloons, 
made to fit execrably bad legs, large boots, 
with as much behind as before the ankle, 
small hats, hair cut as close as a pig’s back, 
and a silk umbrella, generally distinguish a 
thorough-bred Cockney. His physiognomy 
is quite peculiar —low forehead, ferrety 
eye, pursed-up mouth, and exceedingly 
earefully-trimmed whiskers, afford one of 
the strangest mixtures of finikin meanness 
and assumptive gentility that ever was seen. 
Some of the better orders, such as are 
head-clerks in their fathers’ warehouses, etc., 
sport long, straight, lank hair hanging over 
the coat-collar, and endeavor to cultivate a 
feeble moustache ; but this is the fashion of 
the day — the pig’s back style for the hair, 
and a clean shave, on the average prevail. 
As for the character of their minds, their 
amusements and pleasures, haunts, expres- 
sions, and wonderful peculiarities, a volume 
would faintly suffice to illustrate the half. 
In future letters I shall take them all in 
gradation. I mean to trace them through 
every winding, and show them up at every 
turn; for their insolence, arrogance, and 
conceit deserve no less. I mean, in reéalia- 
tion for their laughter at ws, to ask them a 
few posers about ¢heir customs and man- 
ners; and although they perhaps do n't spit 
on the carpet, and throw their legs over the 
front of the boxes at the theatre, I guess I 
shall show a few tricks in their gallop not 
much better. As fur spitting, I do n’t mean 
to defend the habit; but for flinging off a 
coat and making one’s self at ease, there is 
a literary gentleman, here in the hotel, who 
has visited Italy, and he says this very polite 
people are quite up tothat. He tells me 
he has seen the very ladies, who in England 
figure it handsomely in the most fashionable 
soirées, dining in a Trattoria in Florence or 
Rome, where a dirty Italian has rolled in on 
a sultry day, pitched off his coat, waistcoat, 
and neckcloth, loosened the waistband of 
his pantaloons, and then commenced eating 
maccaroni, with a guttural and nasal noise 
that would have done credit to a piggery 
as big as Aunt Grunpy’s at the farm. 
‘Travellers see strange sights,’ and tell 
stranger stories, I guess! But every word 
that I shall speak will be strictly true as is 
my attachment to you, dear Jim. To- 
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morrow I go sight-seeing in earnest. J 
shall give you my opinions of the Cockney 
wherever I see him, and I shall hunt him 
from the theatre to the police-office, from 
the ball to the tavern, from Regent's Park 
to White Conduit Gardens, from Richmond 
to Gravesend, from morning till night. I 
shall study him in his picture-galleries and 
in the gallery of his senate. I shall con- 
sider him on and off the stage. I shall look 
at him in his gown and slippers, and take a 
Sunday walk with him and his doxy to 
Greenwich Park. I shall ‘have at him’ 
drunk or sober. I will not take him by the 
fin, or by the tail, as others have got him ; 
but I am determined to grasp him as I 
would a mosquito, in my fist, and when I let 
him go it shall be when he and you ery out 
peceari. 
E Adieu! au revoir ! as our frog-fed friends 
over the water would say. It has become 
so fashionable now in England to speak and 
write one half of what we have to say in un- 
intelligible French, or worse Italian, that I 
shall have masters to-morrow, and every 
letter, as I go on, will grow more and more 
polite. I have dropped the quid—TI only 
use it now, as Foore did for the tobacco- 
nist’s motto, guid rides? ‘Tarnation fine, 
this!’ I guess you’ll say. ‘Here’s Master 
JONATHAN setting up for a gentleman, and 
the devil may take the tobacco trade!’ 
Never mind, my dear Jim! Fourteen days 
in the packet-ship not only turned my 
stomach, but my nature also; and you may 
just reckon yourself mighty favored that I 
did not, like all other travellers, send past 
acquaintances with my past dinner — to the 
bottom of the sea. Laissez aller is the 
motto universally adopted in the western 
world. Get your cousin Kare to translate 
it—it means, ‘Mind your eye—let me 
alone and I won’t trouble you;’ and a capi- 
tal adage itis. The frog-eaters have more 
philosophy than lies in fricassees and sour 
wine. But it is dinner-time —six o'clock. 
You are done tea—what a change! I 
shall go to one of the national theatres 
to-night and see Jim Crow. He sings once 
a night at every theatre in London; and, 
they say, gets more than ever poor Matt- 
BRAN could earn by her angel’s voice. This 
is London. Ta-ta! 
Votre 
Hote, Lonpon. : 


J. J. SQUASH. 
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We have received the annexed slice 
of bacon from the Monumental City: 


I once had the happiness of including 
among my immediate friends a stout gentle- 
man named Bacon, who was irreverently 
called ‘ Fat Bacon’ by many of his acquaint- 
ances. To his intense grief and irreparable 
loss he became a widower, and had the 
painful duty of erecting over the grave of 
his departed wife a monument on which he 
inscribed in letters of gold her numerous 
virtues and unparalleled excellencies, and 
the sufferings of his own bereavement. 

But in the course of time Mr. Bacon was 
married again, and to a Miss Eaa, by-the- 
by. One day a wag and his more waggish 
sister were walking in the cemetery where 
Mrs. Bacon lay buried, when, halting in 
front of her monument, the first said: ‘ See, 
here is Mrs. Bacon’s monument, with all the 
virtues and a few more. What can he say 
of his second that will not disparage one or 
both ?’ 

‘Oh! I'll tell you,’ said the sister. ‘On 
the second he will say : 

‘<T was mistaken 
In the first Mrs. Bacon ; 


Here’s another 
As good as t’ other.’’ 


Tre old Kyickersocker sets a bad 
example, he knows, by appearing in the 
engraving on the cover with a pipe in 
his hand, and it will hardly do for him 
to denounce the vice of smoking in 
others, but he may speak generally, 
and declare his opinion that smoking 
is injurious to the smoker and a nuis- 
ance to his neighbor. But as all, by no 
means, think alike, and the representa- 
tives of both sides of an argument have 
an equal right to be heard, he has no 
disposition to exclude reminiscences of 
the pleasures of tobacco from these col- 
umns, and therefore he introduces 


Light from the Pipe of a Beginner. 


BY FREDERICK FERVID. 


Here I am alone, but not without friends, 
for I have my pipe and books, companions 
that never forsake me. WhenI return to 
them, after my summer rambles, they greet 
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me with pleasure. They never show me the 
cold shoulder as some would-be friends do. 
My pipe is a meerschaum of the finest quali- 
ty, which a friend of mine, now studying in 
Europe, sent to me a few years ago. I was 
then at old Rutgers, in the Sophomore, and 
it was there that I first became acquainted 
with the dream-inspiring herb. I do not 
know how many headaches and dyspeptic 
attacks it has given me, for it would be use- 
less for me to count them; they are legion. 
I have smoked this pipe among my fellow- 
students; and the grotesque carving with 
which the stem and bowl has been adorned 
by a cunning hand has been often the sub- 
ject of a discussion long after midnight, 
when the jingle of glasses was only heard 
mingling with the hum of voices. I have 
many a time solaced myself with my old 
companion when an examination has seemed 
fearfully near; and when I had a hard lesson 
in Greek, clouds of smoke have issued from 
my mouth long after midnight. Yes, it has 
been long after the witching hour when I 
have laid aside my book, satisfied that all 
the hard Greek roots had been unearthed 
and stowed away in one corner of my brain, 
cut, dried, and ready for use at a moment’s 
notice. It has been a soother on Sunday 
afternoons in the country, when a quiet 
seems to hang over the face of Nature, 
and many a pleasant dream has it given me. 
It is true, I do not get melancholy over my 
pipe like that old smoker in the Knick. I 
guess he is not well; his pipe must be rank, 
or perhaps hic tobacco is not of the finest 
quality. There is a screw loose somewhere, 
or else he would nét write in that mournful 
strain. I am nota serious man myself, but 
I have sometimes what may be called my 
melancholy moments. Lricn Hunt says— 
I do not remember the exact words, but ] 
will give you his idea as near as I can— A 
man who is always gay, without being at 
times low-spirited, is a man not capable of 
appreciating what it is to have a soul ; he is 
a little above the brute, and contents him- 
self with those things which are earthy but 
not immortal in their character.’ I have a 
healthy organization, and I am a very fair 
example of that old saying which physicians 
are in the habit of quoting very often, name- 
ly: ‘A sound mind in a sound body.’ I am 
passionately fond of all out-door sports. I 
believe in riding, boating, skating, fishing, 
shooting, bowling, ball-playing, boxing, fenc- 
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ing, and billiards, but I am not insensible to 
the more refined accomplishments which are 
pursued within doors. I know it is almost 
next to an impossibility to be healthy with- 
out exercising my brain, as well as my feet 
and hands. I admire that man which Dr 
Quincey speaks about in some of his works 
under the quaint cognomen of ‘ Walking 
Stewart.’ He tells us that the man possessed 
two inestimable gifts—a clear, sound mind 
and unclouded health. So there may be 
some excuse, after all, for the Old Smoker to 
get solemn, for we all have our ‘blue days ;’ 
but, it seems to me, every bit of ashes which 
drops from his pipe falls solemnly, instead ot 
being scattered gaily by the merry breeze 
and touched by the glorious sunshine. I am 
afraid I will get melancholy myself if I pur- 
sue this vein much more; so I will not let 
my pen lead me astray. My old friend has 
linked himself with my fortunes: when I am 
sad, he comforts me; when I am joyful he 
rejoices with me. He understands my moods, 
and adapts himself to them. He has travelled 
With me on steamboat and railroad—in fact, 
he has been everywhere with me, a brother, 
a friend, an all-in-all. We have often sat 
together out on the flat rock back of the 
Mountain House, looking far out on the sur- 
rounding landscape, with the ever-changing 
mists which rise up from the valley below, 
listening to the faint murmurs that well up 
from the farms and houses at the base o1 
the mountain, that look no larger than toys. 
I seem to be in another world. I hear no 
noise ; and when I sit there, looking over its 
top, I even despise man, for his 
ambition. He has seemed to me, as I gazed 
far down on the depths below, as a poor, in- 
significant creature, not even in his best 
moods a subject worthy of contemplation 
by the Autnor of his being. Such a view 
from this ‘sky-pointing peak’ inspires in us 
far different thoughts than when walking the 
streets, or dreaming away the twilight by an 
open window, in the middle of autumn. I 
have dreamed for hours, with pipe and book, 
on the Catskills, on the long summer after- 
noons, until night has shut out the view with 
his sable wings, leaving me nothing to look 
at but a black unknown abyss, full of un- 
utterable darkness, This pipe has been my 
morning and evening solace. It has been 
with me on the broad bosom of the Hudson, 
when fish have nibbled and been taken at 


struggling 
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the rate of four at a time, as soon as I drop- 
ped my line. If I had the time and leisure, 
I could write a book upon my meerschaum, 
but my fingers ache when I think of it. One 
more draw—no smoke comes curling from 
my mouth. I will lay aside my pen, for I 
am not able to write without my pipe. It is 
out. 


Tuere is humor and ingenuity in this 


Adbice to a Poung Friend, 


._WHO THINES HE BHOUI 


D LIEE TO BE A DOCTOR, 


(AFTER SAXE.) 


BY FOWLER BRADNOCK. 


No, no, my boy! let others strive 
And battle with disease ; 

Patients are most impatient folks, 
And very hard to please. 


They ’ll swallow down a sight of draughts 
At morning, noon, or night, 

But raise the deuce when asked to pay 
Your bill by ‘draft at sight.’ 


‘Walking the Hospitals,’ you’d see 
With what untiring zeal, 
Disciples of the ‘ healing art’ 
Cut folks from head to heel. 


i Clinical Lectures’ may sound well, 
Delivered in a ward, 
But then they can’t compare with those 


Delivered by A. Warp. 


Both GaLen and Hippocrates, 
All doctors will concede, 

Wrote well, but then their Treatises 
You’d find no treat to read. 


Britannia boasts her Cooper, 
And stavingly did he 

Recuperate the shattered frames 
Of frail humanity. 


But barrels full of Cooper’s works 
To you would not appear 
Nearly so full of interest 
As Coorer’s ‘ Pioneer.’ 


From Scotia’s hills the name of Bel? 
Comes pealing o’er the sea; 

But you will find your dinner-bell 
More musical than he. 


Prussia lays claim to Hannemann, 
Who made his pills so small, 
And diluted his dilutions 
Till they ’d no strength at all. 
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His theory was, that ‘ Like cures like,’ 
A strange hypothesis, 

And carried into practice, 

I fear, must work amiss. 





For instance, if a rabid dog 
Your left leg chance to bite, 

To cure, says Homeopathy, 
You turn to him your right. 


And then if nearer home we come, 
We find our own (bon-) Mott, 
Who in the town of Gotham 
His reputation got. 


And many other famous names 
*T would easy be to cite, 

With those of learned authors 
Whose lives have been all write. 


But let those read their works, my lad, 
Who cannot better do, 

I’m very sure that you’d prefer 
Jean Pauw or EvGene Sve. 


To me the only thing that would 
Seem feasible at all, 

Would be the hope of getting fees, 
But they are often small. 


No, no, my boy! let others strive 
And battle with disease ; 

Patients are most impatient folks, 
And very hard to please. 


Attnoven autumn has long since 
flown, and the icy hand of winter is 
upon us, there is something so touching 
and tender in this tribute to a mother’s 
memory that we give it a place, for such 
things are welcome at all seasons : 


Down the Autumn Vallens. 


BY AGNES LEONARD, (MOLLY MYRTLE.) 


Down the Autumn valleys softly 
Falls the starlight’s golden rain, 
Where the roses bloomed and faded 

O’er the grave where she has lain, 
Very quiet, very lonely 

All the long years that have flown, 
Caring not that she is sleeping 

In her narrow grave alone. 


Comes there not a thought of sorrow 
O’er the hushed throbs of her breast ; 

No dim dread of dark to-morrow 
Breaks the sweetness of her rest. 
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No! the moonbeams fall around her 
With a loving, sweet embrace, 
Yet the red leaves lie between them 

And the stillness of her face. 





Fold me in your arms, my mother, 
As you used to long ago; 

I will sleep where you are sleeping, 
Though your bed is very low, 

With its roof that grasses cover 
With their tresses long and green, 

Yet, my mother, I shall slumber 
Very quiet and serene. 


I am weary, yes, how weary 
Of this black, unending woe! 

Take me then, O glad-browed angel! 
Where eternal waters flow ; 

Where the lilies, pure and fragrant, 
O’er the hills forever blow; 

Take me there, O sainted mother! 
Where my yearning heart would go. 


An esteemed lady contributor ‘thus 
writes us: 

Dear Mr. Epitor: There has been a gen- 
eral rushing apart of the elemental oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen of our household for 
some weeks. I am sure, had your letter 
been unwritten, I should have been ready to 
have put aside the pen forever, and humbly 
donned my own proper coat-of-arms—ring 
and thimble. Anyhow, my next story shall 
be, ‘Pen versus Thimble.’ ‘You see,’ my 
duties have never been much sterner than 
caresses; but this Christmas I have recog- 
nized housewifery as the sworn. foe to art 
and beauty and literature; have confessed 
with a pang that one woman cannot be both 
Mary and Marrna. To comprehend, you 
must know that we are blessed with an 
abundance of those troublesome comforts, 
children and contrabands; that Christmas is 
sacred to laziness in the eyes of the latter; 
that a grand ball was given at Clarksville, 
Tenn., to the African citizens, and the freely 
circulating invitations caused universal un- 
easiness. We lay trembling in our beds— 
don’t shudder—of mornings, lest we should 
have to get up in the cold and make our own 
fires. Indeed, I had a fresh surprise every 
time I heard the feet of the maids shuffling 
on the porch, as they came up from the 
cabins. In this precarious condition the 


government passed into my feeble hands, 
the administrative power being confined to 
the bed with a serious illness. 


To pile the 
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agony on higher, we were rushed in one day 
from a balmy to a frigid atmosphere, since 
which time there has been such weather as 
the oldest inhabitant, ete., ete. The towel 
stiffens as it leaves the face ; the milk ‘ turns’ 
in one quarter of the churn and freezes in 
the other, (how natural it seems to use do- 
mestic metaphors;) the chickens drop dead 
from the perch; the children are fearfully 
blue ; the Ohio is frozen over; and creatures 
like myself, who revel in heat and sunshine, 
stagger bewildered. 

When the letters were brought to me last 
mail, I had one wailing baby in my arms, 
quieting it by all sorts of innocent subter- 
fuges, such as emphatic pats, jolts, and curi- 
ous vibratory motions, with the skilful in- 
troduction of a sugar-coated finger into its 
mouth when matters grew desperate. A 
second child in the cradle called loudly on 
‘sister,’ while from the bed a third ‘gave 
signs of woe.’ At such a moment, what did 
I care for heroes ‘striding up and down, 
folding arms about heroines, or looking into 
eyes.’ I blushed to see my own nonsense 
transcribed, especially as ‘ HaLICARNASSUS’ 
was looking over my shoulder. Neverthe- 
less, I did not rest till I had gone up-stairs 
and made diligent search for the missing 
page, without success; for I always think 
that a story which is not worth publishing is 
not worth copying. However, there was 
hardly a sheet lost, and I can supply it from 
memory. 

It seems to me you might make a good 
thing of that Clarksville ball. 
ments are recruited there, and some Yankee 
has fallen upon the cunning device to lure 
the slaves from Kentucky. Invitations have 
been diligently and secretly circulated in 
every direction, giving promise of unheard- 
of delights. Five hundred fiddlers were to 
guide the ‘fantastic toe;’ belles from the 
extreme South would preside with languid 
grace ; while pound-cake and lemonade, the 
nectar and ambrosia of the negro, would rise 


Negro regi- 


in mountains and flow in rivers. 
figures were seen lurking about the negro 
quarters in the dusk of evening or grey of 
morning, mysterious signals from thickets 
and outhouses were constantly seen, and the 
servants were often caught in secret places 
holding conference with their friends. 
Canada is brought alongside of us, thou- 


Strange 


Now 
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sands—men, women, and children—are leay- 
ing the border counties; they go in broad 
daylight, ride to freedom in Massa’s care 
riage, behind his match-horses, or follow 
‘Joun Brown’s spirit marching on,’ mount- 
ed on the finest pacer the plantation can 
afford. Massa goes down to Clarksville or 
Nashville, ahd brings back his stock and 
vehicles, but makes no effort to repossess 
the contraband—that would be folly. I need 
not say that those who went down to dance 
and sing and feast at the ball never re- 
turned ! 

We Union people possess ourselves in pa- 
tience, as the secesh are at last receiving 
their reward, 

I beg your pardon; but there seemed to 
me something so strange and tragical in that 
mysterious ball, that I have been longing to 
elaborate an account of it for your magazine, 
and, as I have not time, the best I can do is 
to make a suggestion. 


Tue first artists’ reception of the sea- 
son in New-York was given by the mem- 
bers of Dopwortn’s Studio Association 
on the fourteenth of January, and was 
largely attended. The collection was of 
average excellence. The next Reception 
is to take place on the fourth of Februa- 
ry, at the Tenth-street Studio building. 


Proressor Watson, Director of the 
Michigan University, who discovered 
the new comet, communicates the fol- 
lowing facts in regard to it: 

‘From observations of the new comet, 
made on January tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth, I have computed approximate ele- 
ments of the orbit. 

‘These elements show that the comet is 
now rapidly approaching the earth, and re- 
ceding from the sun. Its distance from the 
earth, January twelfth, was forty-five mil- 
lions of miles. It will continue to approach 
the earth until about February first, when 
its distance will be only fifteen millions of 
miles, and its brilliancy five times greater 
than at the present time. It is probable 


that it will then be visible to the naked eye. 
After February first, it will recede from both 
the earth and sun.’ 
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Very Harp Casn. By Cyartes Reape. 

Harper and Brothers. 

Tuts, the last of Mr. Reapr’s novels, 
after serial publication in ‘ All the Year 
Round,’ has at length made its appear- 
ance in book form. It is in many re- 
spects his best novel, and that is saying 
much, for ‘ The Cloister and the Hearth’ 
was the most powerfully dramatic work 
we ever read, and is a classic in English 
fiction. 

It is the aim of Mr. Reape to tread 
on new ground in every work he pro- 
duces, and we must say that he is no 
less successful in his choice of subjects 
than in his treatment of them. The 
plot of the present story is the most 
complicated of any Mr. Reape has 
hitherto woven, and he has used the 
materials at his command with rare 
skill, while maintaining his usual fidelity 
to fact. He possesses the art of produc- 
ing a series of sensations without ex- 
aggerating nature, so much so that we 
never stop to question the probability of 
what we read, even where he seems in 
danger of becoming melo-dramatic. His 
style is terse, crisp, simple, graphic, 
vigorous, and he has practically illus- 
trated the sententious qualities of the 
English language perhaps more than any 
other novelist of his time. In his know- 
ledge of womankind, and the power of 
dissecting female character and analyz- 
ing its secret motives, distinguishing be- 
tween what women are and what they 
would appear to be under the varying 
aspects of their daily life, he has no 
rival. He can hold up the mirror to na- 
ture there, and photograph the heart as 
well as appearances. We regard Mr. 
READE as a modern and social reformer, 
and recognize in his works much that 
will exert a healthy influence upon 
society, and lead to the correction of fta- 
grant abuses, just as ‘Nicholas Nickle- 
by’ improved the character of the coun- 
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try schools throughout England by 
exposing their evils and deformities to 
the scrutiny and indignant scorn of the 
public. In ‘It is Never Too Late to 
Mend’ Mr. Reape constituted himself a 
moral Howarp by showing up certain 
terrible phases of prison-life in England, 
and in the present work he has done as 
much towards exposing the naonstrous 
iniquities perpetrated under the English 
lunacy code. It is the most powerful 
exposé of the evil working of the system 
ever written, and as there is abundant 
legal evidence to prove the case of AL- 
FRED Haxpie is no over-wrought pic- 
ture, but a well-elaborated fact. There 
is nothing in the book more thrilling 
and touching than the description of his 
first imprisonment in a private lunatic 
asylum, into which he had been ensnar- 
ed on his ‘ wedding morning’ while on 
a message of inquiry, through the machi- 
nations of his father, who was anxious 
to avoid the son’s importunities respect- 
ing fourteen thousand pounds — the 
‘Very Hard Cash’ —which had been 
deposited in his bank by Captain 
Dopp, since which the money had been 
embezzled by the banker, the bank had 
broken, and Captain Dopp had become 
insane through unskilful medical treat- 
ment during a sudden illness. ALFRED 
was to have married ‘ the loveliest girl in 
England’—the daughter of Captain 
Dopp — before noon on the very day he 
was entrapped. His non-appearance at 
the church where the bride and party 
had assembled in the vestry, was unac- 
countable, and the pitiable condition of 
the bride, and the state of feeling among 
her friends when twelve o’clock struck, 
and it was ascertained that the expected 
groom had left his lodgings early that 
morning in a fly, is told in a manner to 
arouse the most tender sympathy for the 
poor distressed young creature, to whom 
the church suddenly seemed turned into 
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her sepulchre. Meanwhile, ALFRED 
Harpir —a frank, noble fellow — find- 
ing himself imprisoned, was making 
desperate efforts at escape, and these 
were truly heroic, but after all his mira- 
culous struggles, and just as he seemed 
on the verge of scaling the outermost 
wall, the ladder was pulled from under 
him, and after doing battle against great 
odds, he was finally overcome, and then 
loaded with irons and strapped tightly 
down on his back. The agonies of 
mind and body he there endured are de- 
picted with terrible earnestness. And 
so began the lonely and dreadful impris- 
onment of a perfectly sane man in a lu- 
natic asylum. Jvuii1a Dopp, his_be- 
trothed, could not believe him false, 
although his father —a_ miserable 
wretch — forged a letter supposed to 
have been written by him soon after- 
wards at Paris, and used every means 
to conceal the fact of his captivity, and 
so the broken-hearted girl lived on, hop- 
ing sad!y to learn more. The daily life 
and misery of the alleged lunatic is 
given with great distinctness, and the 
many ineffectual attempts of ALrrep to 
get a hearing of his case by the lunacy 
commissioners, show how hard it is for 
a sane man, with his liberties signed 
away by a couple of corrupt and ignor- 
ant medical men, to obtain justice even 
in free England. Captain Dopp and his 
intended son-in-law meet after a while, 
and share the same quarters, but the 
good old sailor is oblivious of the past, 
and imagines himself walking the quar- 
ter-deck. He is one of the best drawn 
characters in the book. Justice, how- 
ever, although tardily, is at length me- 
ted out, and ALtrrep Harpre obtains his 
liberty, with three thousand five hun- 
dred pounds damages for the wrongs he 
had suffered, and the fourteen thousand 
pounds is recovered by the Dopps, 
while Captain Dopp, to our relief, re- 
gains his reason, when the natural result 
follows— ALFreD and JULIA are mar- 
ried at last. Later, we find ALrrep 
allowing his father, who has become a 
monomaniac, and, although rich, sup- 





poses himself in extreme poverty, a 
guinea a week to quiet his imaginary 
fears. The old man died a wreck; the 
son flourished and became wealthy, and 
was elected member of Parliament, be- 
ing blessed the while with the priceless 
boon of a loving wife. The character of 
Dr. Sampson, the eccentric physician, is 
a clever study, and has a strongly mark- 
ed individuality. The minor actors in 
the story impress us with the conscious- 
ness of their being real men and women, 
while they all contribute to the interest 
of the plot. In lucid reasoning, ripe 
scholarship, mature knowledge of the 
world, keen insight into human nature, 
vivid descriptive power and dramatic 
excellence, this work has hardly a supe- 
rior, while for excellence of motive it 
ought to place its author in the foremost 
rank of living philanthropists. 


Tue Rivat VoLuntTEErRs; or, THe Brack 
Piume Ririxrs. By Mary A. Howe. 
John Bradburn. 


Nove readers will, we think, like this 
story. It has a plot full of interesting 
situations, and it is developed artisti- 
cally, while the style is clear and un- 
stilted and the characters enchain our 
attention. Moreover, it has the special 
advantage of a scene laid in our own 
day and land, affording us many glimpses 
of the present war, drawn with much 
fidelity and a strong hand. The reader 
can form some idea of the plot by the fol- 
lowing brief sketch : 

The opening chapter introduces us to 
Mr. Carvutuers, a well-to-do merchant 
in ‘a thriving Western city,’ and his 


fiancée, Miss Minnie Branpon, the 


daughter of a retired country clergyman, 
soon after the commencement of the 
war. Mr. Carvutuers is described as a 
portly, red-faced, middle-aged gentleman, 
with a pompous air of ownership; Miss 
BRANDON as a fair young girl, graceful 
and lovely. All promised fair at this 
time, and the wedding-day and a trip to 
Europe were looked for with equal pleas- 
ure by both parties. But ominous 
clouds soon afterwards appear in the 
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hitherto clear sky. He took a drive out 
one day, and came within sight of an 
action between Federal and Confederate 
troops, which is well described, and 
MINNIE recognizes in a stunned man 
carried past her soon afterwards on a 
litter, an old friend — Mortanp ELts- 
MEAD by name. She manifests much 
anxiety, and is anxious to learn more of 
his condition and administer to his 
wants, but Mr. Carutuers checks her 
abruptly, and will not allow her to leave 
the vehicle. A coldness springs up and 
his visits become less frequent. He calls 
hurriedly one day, and she presents him 
with a bouquet, which, to her surprise, 
she afterwards recognizes in’ the hand 
of a young lady, with a blue feather in 
her hat, in the street, and she has, too, 
a glimpse of her betrothed driving out 
with the same young lady. Mr. Carv- 
THERS volunteers explanations, and tells 
Miss Branpon that his protegée, the 
orphan daughter of an old friend, has 
come to the city, and narrates the girl’s 
and her parents’ history, assuring her 
at the same time that no ground exists 
for jealousy in the matter. But as time 
wears on, the contrary is proved; Mr. 
CarvuTuers is known to make frequent 
visits to his ‘ protegée’ while he neglects 
his betrothed, who is, of course, made 
very miserable. The real state of the 
case, which is, that Lucy Srears consid- 
ers herself engaged to be married to Mr. 
CaruTuers, transpires to Minnie, and 
finally the lawyer of this gentleman 
calls upon her to ask if she will promise 
not to sue the truant swain for breach of 
promise in the event of his marrying 
Miss Stears. Munnie indignantly dis- 
claims all intention of such a course, and 
at once releases Mr. Carutuers from 
his engagement by writing. Not long 
after this Mortanp ELuismeap sues for 
her hand and wins it. He rejoins the 
army, while she follows as a nurse to 
‘St. Marc’s, a military hospital, and 
dons a muslin cap and other unbecom- 
ing articles of attire, and devotes her- 
self to the saintly work of alleviating 
human suffering. Here she toils hard 
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and hears of battles and skirmishes con- 
tinually, and wonders if her lover still 
lives. Her anxiety is at last relieved by 
the receipt of a package addressed by 
him. It contains a diary of his experi- 
ences after being wounded in battle, and 
succored in Dixie, and is a graphic 
account of personal adventures. We 
extract from it a humorous incident of 
the religious life of a negro. The lady 
of the house in which Moruanp is domi- 
ciled enters the negro chapel, from 
whence issue ‘the most discordant 
yells and shrieks that ever burst on 
astounded mortal’s ear :’ 


‘* Parson Coie, what excuse have you to 
offer in palliation of the pernicious example 
you were setting your flock ?’ 

‘ This question was addressed to the chosen 
expounder of Holy Writ, occupying the 
rude pinewood desk he had been vigorously 
belaboring by way of emphasis to his soar- 
ing elocutionary flights. Thus appealed to, 
the embarrassed parson winked at the obese 
deacon, who, after much fumbling in a leath- 
ern pouch, from which plugs of tobacco, 
broken pipes, fish-hooks, and willow whistles 
persistently obtruded themselves on his un- 
willing notice, drew forth a rusty key, and 
fitting the same to the lock of the desk- 
door, thereby granted the clerical culprit 
release. Hanging his head with an air 
technically termed sheepish, the reverend 
transgressor approached his fair accuser. 

‘**Tan’t none o’ my fault, Missis; all 
dis yere screechin’ an’ hollerin’; it was all 
trow Brudder Broaproor dat de rumpus 
was brewed. What business hab he to git 
up on dat bench an’ go to spoundin’, when 
he no preacher, no notin’, when I holdin’ 
forth in de desk to all dese yere hardened 
worshippers of dere trespasses and sins? 
Right in de midst of my peroration, dis 
stiff-necked brudder bust right out a prayin’ 
on his own hook, an’ when all dese yere 
black sheep see dis one ole wether gwine 
ober de fence, ober dey all goes after him, 
each one a hollerin’ louder’n todder. Den 
what could I do, Missis, but push right 
straight on in de eben tenor ob my way ? 
Wasn’t I put here to break de bread of 
truf to dese yere vile worms ob de dust, an’ 
was I to be blowed off de track by de vile 
bref of such a scum as dat Broaproot? I 
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spects not. When he roared like a mighty 
bull o’ Bashan, what could I do but put in 
all de louder to drown him out? Didn’t I 
hab a duty to perform to de congregation, 
which was mine, not his’n?’ 

‘+A strange way you took of performing 
it. What good did it do your congregation 
your outroaring it and him ?’ 

‘ *Bress your heart, Missis, you no see dat? 
How de sheep gwine to hear de voice ob de 
shepherd, ’less he cry out an’ shout louder 
dan all de rest ob’em? More’n dat, how 
de good Gop to hear me widout I pitch my 
pipes louder ’n all de oders ?’’ 


Mortanp makes his escape from the 
South, and rejoins his regiment; but 
while Minnie remains in suspense as to 
his subsequent fate, she hears that he 
has arrived at ‘St. Marc’s, and that he 
is lying in the ‘Incurables’ Ward,’ his 
injuries having been greatly aggravated 
by his undertaking to walk from another 
hospital at a distance. She restores 
him; time elapses, and she marries 
him, maimed for life as he is. Mean- 
while Lucy Srears, almost on the eve 
of her appointed wedding-day, is mar- 
ried by a justice of the peace to a 
Mons. Mevrice, her music-master, with 
whom she leaves for Europe immedi- 
ately. Having reason to feel dissatisfied 
with him at Paris, this cunning jilt es- 
capes from him and returns to America, 
and finds Mr. Carutuers an officer in 
the Federal army, slightly wounded and 
in hospital. She goes to see him at his 
own request—for she has communicated 
with him by letter — and he reproaches 
her bitterly, but afterwards relents, and 
finally forgives and marries her under 
the belief that her marriage with Mev- 
RICE was a mere sham. To her terror, 
however, the latter meets her at a ball, 
disguised and under a feigned name. 
He threatens an exposé, asserting the 
marriage with him to be valid, unless 
she complies with his demands for 
money. She meets him by appoint- 
ment near her husband’s house, and 
listens to his renewed demands, but 
will yield nothing. To escape him once 
more she secretly leaves her husband's 
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roof and hides herself in obscurity, 
working as a common seamstress at a 
pittance per day; and this life she per- 
sists in following, notwithstanding its 
hardships and the difficulties and mis- 
ery which beset her. She eventually 
reads in a newspaper that Mons. Mev- 
RICE has been executed as a Confederate 
spy, whereupon she writes to Mr. Car- 
uTHERS — she is living in a cheap part of 
the same city — and he comes to her and 
they go home together to the ele- 
gant mansion she deserted, and re- 
commence their married life. This 
double desertion would have been al- 
most too, much for most men, but 
Mr. CaruTuers forgot and forgave un- 
der the touching recital of the motives 
which prompted the act. We have 
omitted allusion to all but the main 
points of the story, reserving to our 
readers the pleasure of making them- 
selves better acquainted with the work, 
which promises well for the future ca- 
reer of its writer. 


DreamtTuorr: a Book of Essays written in 
the Country. - By ALEXANDER SmirH, au- 
thor of ‘A Life Drama,’ ete. Boston: 
J. G. Tilton & Co. 


Tuere is no great originality or wis- 
dom about these essays, but we like 
them notwithstanding better than the 
author’s poetry, which is still less origi- 
nal and sadly wanting in simplicity. 
The height of Mr. Smrrn’s ambition as 
a poet appears to be to clothe his ideas 
in a cloud of the longest and vagueist 
words he can find or remember. But 
as a prose-writer he evinces better judg- 
ment and a more correct and cultivated 
taste. 

The present volume opens with a de- 
scriptive sketch of the village of Dream- 
thorp, with its single straggling street, 
and the author’s mode of life there. It 
reads as if copied from nature, and may 
have been a veritable experience. But 
whether or not, it serves as a sort of in- 
troduction to what follows, and enables 
us to form a picture of the writer as he 
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appeared, or may be supposed to have 
appeared during the period of his resi- 
dence in Dreamthorp and the composi- 
tion of the dozen essays here collected 
into a volume. The second of these is 
‘On the Writing of Essays;’ the third 
treats of ‘Death and the Fear of Dy- 
ing ;’ the fourth of ‘Wii1t1am Dunsar,’ 
the old North British poet; the fifth of 
‘A Lark’s Flight ;’ the sixth of ‘ Christ- 
mas ;’ the seventh of ‘Men of Letters ;’ 
the eighth of ‘The Importance of a Man 
to Himself.’ In the ninth he ruminates 
on a shelf in his book-case; in the 
tenth he brings Grorrrey CHaucer and 
his poems before us; in the eleventh he 
talks about ‘ Books and Gardens ;’ and 
he concludes with a chapter ‘On Vaga- 
bonds.’ 

Now in all these essays we have 
sought in vain for a single new idea, 
or a single old one expressed in a new 
style on any subject, but we have met 
with a degree of culture and refinement 
throughout which makes these quiet 
essays as pleasant reading as we have 
met with for many a day. 


Ligut on SHapoweED Patus. 
TuuR. Carleton, Publisher. 


By T. 8. Ar- 


Tuts is a moral story of the conven- 
tional type, with which Mr. Arrnur has 
long since made his readers familiar. 
There is, consequently,’in it none of 
that kind of sensational writing the 
public is accustomed to find in the 
works of Witkiz Cottirs, Miss Brap- 
pon, Mrs. Woop, and Sytvanus Coss, 
Jr. We have in this, like most of Mr. 
Artuur’s novels, quiet pictures of do- 
mestic life, and a story of family joys 
and sorrows, suffering and trial, how- 
ever, prevailing far more than peace and 
contentment. Without attempting to 
describe the plot or dwell upon its inci- 
dents, we may remark that it presents 
no very remarkable features, but incul- 
cates a sound morality, and, in point of 
style, shows no falling off from the au- 
thor’s previous productions. Without 
ranking Mr. Artuur in the first class of 
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American novelists, we may safely place 
him at the head of the second; and 
probably it is not too much to say that 
in spite of the milk-and-water treatment 
of some of his subjects, he has done as 
much good and far less harm by his pen 
than any one of the novelists whose 
names we have mentioned. 


LETTERS TO THE JonESES. By Dr. Hoxvanp. 

Charles Scribner, Publisher. 

THat any man with a literary repu- 
tation should have written such twaddle 
as this volume consists of is somewhat 
surprising. The ‘Letters’ originally 
appeared in the ‘Springfield Republi- 
can,’ beyond which they ought never to 
have travelled. Dr. Hotianp has writ- 
ten some tolerably good things, his 
‘Bitter-Sweet’ being perhaps the best 
of them; but his fame —such as it 
is — will certainly not be permanently 
improved by retailing stale platitudes 
and talking in the dreary, vapid way he 
has done in the book before us, upon 
which criticism would be simply wasted. 


New-Or.eans. 
Mason Brothers. 


GENERAL BUTLER IN 
JAMES PARTON. 


By 


Mr. Parton is the apologist of a man 
whose rule in New-Orleans was one of 
needless oppression and mild corrup- 
tion, and who drew down upon himself 
the condemnation of the civilized world 
by his ‘General Order No. 28.’ He has 
done more than any other individual to 
tarnish the reputation of our army in 
this war, and the least said about ‘ Gen- 
eral Butter in New-Orleans’ or out of 
it the better. 


PECULIAR. 
Publisher. 


By Eres Sarcent. Carleton, 

Mr. Sarcent no doubt means well for 
the Union, and by giving the personal 
history of a slave, has done his best to 
promote a consummation devoutly to be 
wished ; but he would have done much 
better had he sustained the versimili- 
tude of his story by adhering more to 
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facts as to dates, places, and events. 
As it is, any one blessed with a good 
memory can detect so many errors in 
these important respects that the work 
is rendered unproblematical, and it loses 
interest accordingly. Like the contra- 
band, it is wn-reliable. 


TaLes oF A WaysipE Inn. By Henry 
Wapsworta Lonerettow. Ticknor & 
Fields, Boston. 

Tuts volume consists of a collection 
of fugitive pieces by Mr. Loncrettow, 


LITERATURE 


LITERATURE. 


Tue true greatness of Mr. THack- 
ERAY’S fame as a writer, and the esteem 
in which he was held as a man, were 
never so fully felt as since his death. 
Even his enemies, and he had enemies, 
have cast aside their personal dislike of 
him and united in his praise since that 
Christmas morning on which his body 
was found dead in bed. The surprise 
was sudden, for his illness —a recur- 
rence of an old complaint—was un- 
known to the public, and hardly con- 
sidered serious by those nearest him. 

‘Chronicles of the Schonberg-Gotta 
Family,’ by two of themselves, (M. W. 
Dopp, New-York publisher,) is a re-, 
cently published imaginary biography 
embodying the life of Martix Lutuer 
and the history of the Reformation. It 
reads like a translation, and is more in- 
teresting as an historical study than en- 
tertaining as a work of fiction. 

‘The Life of Epwarp Livineston,’ by 
Cuartes Havens Hunt, with an intro- 
duction by Grorce Bancrort, has just 
been issued by D. Appieton & Co. 

‘A Text-Book of Geology,’ designed 
for Schools and Academies, by James 
D. Dana, copiously illustrated, comes to 
us from THEoporE Buiss & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 
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a gentleman enjoying the reputation of 
a poet, but in our opinion merely a 
graceful versifier. All who mistrust 
our opinion can satisfy themselves by 
reading the work itself, and if their 
opinion is worth any more than our 
own, we shall expect them to agree 
with us. We would make extracts in 
corroboration of what we have said if 
we had any choice of verses; but all in 
the volume being on the same dead level 
of mediocrity, it would be almost invid- 
ious to quote any short of the whole. 






AND MUSIC. 


‘Faith and Fancy,’ by Joun Savaeg, 
is the title of a small volume of poems 
published by James B. Kirxer, New- 
York. 

We have also on our table ‘ Poems,’ 
by Henry Peterson, published by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, and 
‘Poems,’ by Rosert Lowe 1, published 
by E. P. Durron & Co., Boston. 

M. Victor Hueco is to publish soon a 
work entitled, ‘SHakespeare, by V. H.’ 
The author has a higher opinion of 
the ‘Bard of Avon’ than we can con- 
fess to, and is too modest to place his 
own name on the same title-page with 
that of the subject of hisework. This 
savors of the pride which apes humility, 
we think. 

The French priesthood are actively at 
work endeavoring to counteract the ef- 
fect of M. Renan’s ‘La Vie de Curist,’ 
and bishops have issued vehement pas- 
toral letters against it. But Vicror 
EmMANUEL has conferred upon the au- 
thor the decoration of the orders of Sr. 
Maurice and Sr. Lacare. M. Renan 
has in press a work on Syria, to which 
country he was sent on an archologi- 
cal and historical survey by the French 
Government. 

Louis Naporron’s ‘Life of Jutivs 
Czsar’ is progressing but slowly, the 
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cares of office precluding his giving 
much attention to it at present. 

An Arab is translating Grspon’s 
‘History of the Decline and Fall of 
Rome’ into Arabic, from which it is to 
be translated into Turkish. 

An industrious literary curiosity- 
seeker has discovered that the Old 
Testament contains only 5642 different 
words; the works of CornerLie, 7000; 
the plays of Monizre, 8000; MitTon’s 
‘Paradise Lost,’ 8000; the works of 
VottarrkeE and Gorrne, 20,000; and 
the works of S#axkspearE, 15,000. 
The total number of words in the 
English language is 25,000, which num- 
ber is of course continually on the in- 
crease by the introduction of coined and 
‘the adoption of foreign words and slang. 

‘ Abbeokoota, and an Exploration of 
the Cameroon Mountains,’ by Captain 
Burton, who, dressed as a Moslem, en- 
tered the holy places at Medina and 
Mecca, promises to prove a valuable ad- 
dition to the literature of African travel. 

Miss Brappon has commenced a new 
serial in ‘Temple Bar,’ entitled, ‘ The 
Doctor’s Wife.’ 

The London ‘ Critic,’ established 
many years ago as a fortnightly literary 
journal, and afterwards changed to a 
weekly, from which it last year became 
a monthly, has terminated its existence. 
It employed a good deal of talent on its 
pages, and its criticisms were generally 
written with a fair degree of discrimina- 
tion. ‘Gifted Gmrimuan,’ of Dundee, 
was one of its most prominent contrib- 
utors, and it was a favorite among junior 
members of the bar anxious for literary 
as well as law practice. 

Mr. G. A. Sata, the indefatigable, has 
contributed the first of a series of arti- 
cles on ‘The Streets of the World’ to 
‘Temple Bar.’ 


MUSIC, 


Tue production of Gounon’s ‘Faust’ 
has caused quite a sensation among the 
New-York dilettanti, whether from its 
intrinsic merits or its European success, 
or both, we do not pretend to decide, 
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the public being a many-headed mon- 
ster, whose favor is almost as uncertain 
as the price of stocks. Far be from us 
the profanity of comparing a mere mor- 
tal to the gods whose creative genius 
has rendered them immortal — the sub- 
lime Hanpet; the profound Brrruo- 
vEN; the divine Mozart; the passion- 
ate, melancholy Weser; and though 
last, not least, the versatile and most 
original Rossin1, who has not yet left 
us to enchant the choirs of heaven with 
his delicious melodies. Nor may we 
rank the composer of ‘Faust’ with the 
demi-gods of sound— the melodic Bet- 
Lint or Donizetti, or the dramatic 
Verpi, the learned Meyerseer, the 
sparkling Auser. No; M. Govunop is 
but a mortal, though a talented one, and 
his work, clever and masterly as it is, 
will, we think, prove but ephemeral. 

If, however, this opera contains no 
very striking or original melodies, it is, 
nevertheless, full of charm, and im- 
proves on acquaintance. The passages 
which most struck us were, first, the 
opening chorus in Act Second, where a 
phrase is alternately taken up by old 
men, old women, young men, and young 
women. This is highly effective and 
novel, and was sung to perfection by 
the Arion Society. In the same act oc- 
curs the very sprightly and pretty waltz 
with chorus, in its way, perhaps, as 
cleverly managed and as fascinating as 
the waltz in the ‘ Traviata.’ The air of 
SreseEL—Act Third—is very pretty, and 
was extremely well sung by Madame 
JOHANNSEN. But the gem of the opera, 
in our opinion, is the duet in the gar- 
den-scene, which contains several charm- 
ingly melodic phrases, full of tenderness 
and finishes, with an agitato movement, 
highly dramatic, which, however, Mr. 
Anscuvutz thought proper to curtail, and 
thereby spoiled the whole effect of the 
situation. We thought also that the effect 
of the soldiers’ chorus was greatly marred 
by the conductor taking the time much 
faster than it was given in London under 
the superintendence of the composer him- 
self. This chorus is clear and rhythmetic, 
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but perhaps a little commonplace, quite 
enough so to become almost as popular 
as Verpi’s vulgar ‘La donna e mobile,’ 
or, as Rossini reads it, ‘La donna é un 
Mobile,’ which means quite a different 
thing. Those who understand Italian 
will laugh; those who don’t will pre- 
tend to be amused; therefore it is not 
worth while to explain. With regard 
to the performance, the orchestra was 
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good; chorus, first-rate; solists, exe- 
crable; scenery, very good; and the 
audience had not even standing-room. 
On the whole, the production of ‘ Faust’ 
has been a great and well-merited success. 

The chief musical event of the month 
has been the production of ‘Tannhauser,’ 
by the German Opera Company, at the 
New-York Academy. This we purpose 
reviewing in our next. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS.* 


Tne military event which most en- 
grossed public attention at the time of 
our last writing was the advance of the 
Army of the Potomac in pursuit of the 
enemy under Lez. That movement was 
checked on the morning of the thirtieth 
of November, on the north side of a 
small stream running northward to the 
Rapidan, called Mine Run, the rebel 
troops having strongly intrenched them- 
selves on the opposite bank. There had 
been much fighting previously by regi- 
ments, brigades, divisions, and corps, 
but no general battle. A council of war 
was held, and, at nine p.m. on December 
first, a retreat was ordered to the old 
position on the north side of the Rapi 
dan, and this was accomplished without 
loss. The reasons alleged for this bar- 
ren result were the excessive cold of the 
weather and the sufferings to which it 
exposed the troops, and especially the 
wounded ; the scanty supply of pro- 
visions remaining, the want of harmony 
and proper subordination among the 
corps commanders, and the impregna- 
ble position of the enemy — sorry ex- 
cuses all. 

In compensation for this remarkable 
failure came news of the great and de- 
cisive victory gained by our forces, 
under General Grant, over those led 
by Brace, which has secured to us the 
possession of East-Tennessee, Knoxville 


being held by General Foster, while 
GRANT occupies Chattanooga. The lat- 
ter began his advance on the twenty- 
third of November, and on the morning 
of the twenty-fifth our flag floated over 
Lookout Peak, a part of Missionary 
Ridge. Heavy fighting continued for 
the possession of the remainder of the 
heights all day, and by nightfall the 
rebel army was in full retreat and 
closely pursued. Our advance was re- 
pulsed, however, by the enemy’s rear- 
guard, at Ringgold. Intelligence that 
LonestrEET had raised the siege of 
Knoxville, on the fourth of December, 
and that he was retreating to effect a 
junction with Brace or Ler, sharply 
pursued by a column under General 
SHERMAN, followed that of the battle 
of Chattanooga. Reports have since 
arrived that reénforcements have been 
sent to Lonestreet, that Jor Joun- 
ston’s forces were to join Harper, 
Braae’s successor, and that Ler has 
been assigned to the command in Geor- 
gia, leaving his army, except a single 
division, in winter quarters south of the 
Rapidan. 

In the late battles, the Army of the 
Cumberland captured no fewer than 
sixty-three pieces of cannon, seven thou- 
sand stand of arms, and about six thou- 
sand prisoners. In view of the successes 
of the Federal arms, the President re- 


* Tue matter intended to appear under this heading in the January number, was omitted for want of space. 
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commended Thanksgiving day as one 
proper to be religiously observed by 
the people in places of public worship, 
and it was therefore kept as a day of 
national thanksgiving throughout the 
loyal States. 

The piratical seizure of the steamer 
‘Chesapeake,’ on her voyage from New- 
York towards Portland, by seventeen of 
the passengers claiming to be ‘confed- 
erates,’ took the country by surprise, as 
well so daring an act of piracy might. 
The second engineer was killed, and two 
others of the crew wounded in a strug- 
gle that ensued. The vessel was cap- 
tured a few days afterwards in Sambro 
harbor, in the bay of Halifax, by the 
United States gunboat ‘ Ella and Annie.’ 
Several of the pirates were captured and 
sent to Halifax, where, however, they 
were rescued by the citizens and set at 
liberty. The ‘Chesapeake’ was also 
delivered up to the British authorities, 
but afterwards released by the Court of 
Admiralty. 

The artillery duel in Charleston har- 
bor still continues. Since our last rec- 
ord, a few more shells have been thrown 
into the city, the ruins of Fort Sumter 
have been on fire, and the melancholy 
accident of the sinking of the monitor 
‘Weehawken’ has occurred. She sud- 
denly foundered while at anchor on the 
sixth of December, in rough water, and 
thirty of her crew perished with her. 

The First Session of the Thirty-eighth 
Congress opened on the seventh of De- 
cember, when Mr. Courax, of Indiana, 
was elected Speaker. 

The Messages of President LixcoLn 
and Jerr Davis at the meeting of the 
Congresses at Washington and Rich- 
mond respectively have been the chief 
political topics of the month. The rad- 
ical proclamation of the one and the de- 
spondent tone of the other have been 
leading subjects of newspaper criticism. 


January 23, 1864. 
Tue month of January has been un- 
usually devoid of interest in war mat- 
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ters, and we have little more to record 
of importance than is chronicled above. 

Nothing of note has been heard from 
Charleston since the city was shelled on 
Christmas day, damaging a few build- 
ings and causing some slight casualties. 

The United States gunboat ‘ Marble- 
head’ had a brisk encounter with a 
rebel battery in Stono River, South- 
Carolina, and was much injured. The 
battery was afterwards captured by a 
land force. 

A Federal force of three hundred men 
was overpowered and captured at Jones- 
ville, Western Virginia. Rumors of cay- 
alry skirmishing in the same vicinity, 
as also in Tennessee, have found their 
way into the newspapers, but the de- 
tails are wanting. We hear, too, of an 
expedition from New-Orleans against 
Mobile. 

The cavalry raid of General Avert, 
U. S&, into Western Virginia was a 
bold and successful movement, so far 
as it went, and resulted in considerable 
destruction of property. 

_General Lonesrreet, reénforced by 
twelve thousand infantry, is fortifying 
at Bull's Gap, Tennessee. His full 
force is said to be thirty-four thousand 
infantry and twelve thousand cavalry. 

There are now fourteen Major-Gen- 
erals and eleven Brigadier-Generals in 
the Federal army unemployed. 

The severe coldness of the weather 
operated for a time to prevent any 
general military movement, and the 
condition of the roads following its 
moderation has since interposed an al- 
most equally formidable bar to progress. 


FOREIGN. 

Tue Schleswig-Holstein question has 
assumed a formidable aspect since the 
death of Frepericx VII. of Denmark, on 
the eighth of last October, in conse- 
quence of the German Duchies refusing 
to acknowledge the right of the new king, 
CurisTIAN, the father-in-law of the Prince 
of Wa Es, to govern them, and the de- 
termination of the latter to enforce his 
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authority. The people of Schleswig- 
Holstein — two of the most important 
of the Duchies—claim that Curist1an 
has no right of succession to the goy- 
ernment of the Duchies but of Denmark 
only, and have proclaimed FRepErIck, 
the head of the elder branch of the same 
family, Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, and 
as such he has already been recognized 
by some of the smaller German powers. 
This conflict results primarily from a 
strong antagonism which exists between 
the people of Denmark proper and the 
Duchies, the latter being subjected to 
oppressive regulations which have made 
the yoke of Denmark both galling to 
their pride and subversive of their liber- 
ties; it being, for instance, compulsory 
that the Danish language should be 
spoken and taught in all their public 
schools to the exclusion of the German, 
although German is the mother tongue 
of the majority of the inhabitants. 

When the late King ascended the 
throne in 1848, the Duchies rose against 
him as they now do against his successor, 
and a war, in which Germany aided the 
Schleswig-Holsteiners, was the result. 
This was terminated by the mediation 
of England and Russia, and a law 
was thereupon passed, investing Prince 
CuristiANn with the right of succession 
in the event of FrepEerick dying without 
male heirs. Curist1an being a member 
of the younger branch of the house of 
Aveustinesure, and the elder branch 
being in the legitimate line of succession, 
this was very naturally considered unfair 
by the Duchies, especially when, the 
former was known to represent the in- 
terests of Denmark, while the latter was 
strongly in favor of the independence of 
the Duchies. The Schleswig-Holsteiners 
having had no share in passing this law 
of succession in favor of Curistran, but, 
on the contrary, having strongly opposed 
it, defied Denmark to enforce it, and ap- 
pealed to Germany for help to resist the 
Danish authority. The troops of the 
Germanic Confederation were therefore 
ordered, after due notification, to ad- 
vance into Holstein, which, we are now 








informed, the Danes have entirely evacu- 
ated. 

Meanwhile, Denmark has called for a re- 
serve force of fourteen thousand troops, 
and England has protested against the 
Federal occupation of the Duchies, and 
notified Austria and Prussia that any in- 
fringement of the territorial rights of 
Denmark would call for her moral and 
material support of the Danish monarchy 
in the question. France has adopted a 
somewhat similar course, and Sweden 
and Norway have espoused the Danish 
cause. The attitude of Austria and 
Prussia with regard to future move- 
ments remains undecided, and the fur- 
ther development of this long-vexed 
question is awaited with anxiety by 
all the governments of Europe. 

The pet scheme of Lovis Napro.ron 
to organize an European Congress havy- 
ing failed to receive the support of the 
Great Powers, will probably be aban- 
doned. 

The news from Mexico is favorable to 
the French. The latest accounts report 
the army of the latter eighteen thousand 
strong in the vicinity of Tlapultan, near 
Columba, where the Mexican army, seven 
thousand strong, was expected to pro- 
voke an engagement. 

The Archduke Maxti11ay, it is sup- 
posed, has at last decided to assume the 
crown of Mexico, and it is expected that, 
soon after his visit to Louis Naro.eon, 
at Paris, he will embark for that dis- 
tracted land. 

The Polish insurrection still continues, 
and the insurrectionists are very active 
in Landomer and Cracow, where some 
three thousand infantry and three hun- 
dred cavalry are led by experienced 
officers. 

The Pope has addressed a letter to 
JEFFERSON Davis, in which he styles 
him ‘illustrious and honorable Presi- 
dent,’ invokes Gop’s blessing upon him 
and his people, and hopes that he may be 
attached to himself by perfect friendship. 

Kossuts has issued a proclamation to 
the Hungarians inciting them to revolu- 
tion. 





